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It being impracticable to express in these columns the divergent views of all of the members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utterances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 


THEODORE E. BURTON 


ENATOR THEODORE E. BURTON, 
President of the American Peace So- 
ciety, 1911-16 and again 1924-28, died 
at his apartments, 2101 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C., Monday, October 
28, at 9:47 P. M. The passing of Senator 
Burton leaves in the heart of every mem- 
ber of the American Peace Society a pro- 
found sorrow. We who have long been 
privileged to associate with him in his 
self-sacrificing labors to end the methods 
of war, we who saw him stand up in spite 
of physical illness and play his distin- 
guished part as President of the World 
Conference on International Justice in 
honor of the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the American Peace Society in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, back in May, 1928, and who 
were with him in his last persistent la- 
bors in behalf of the Interparliamentary 
Union, know that Theodore E. Burton, in 
a very real sense, gave his life that a peace 
of justice between nations might prevail. 
It was but a natural thing that his fel- 
low Senators should arrange funeral serv- 
ices on the afternoon of October 30 in the 
Chamber of the United States Senate. 
It was inevitable in such circumstances 
that the President of the United States, 
members of the Cabinet, the Chief Justice 
and Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court, members of the Diplomatic Corps, 
the Chief of Staff of the Army, the Chief 
of Naval Operations, the Major General 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, mem- 


bers of the House of Representatives, and 
numberless others, should be present at 
those last sad rites in that Capitol where 
for a period of nearly forty years Theo- 
dore E. Burton labored so incessantly and 
with such conspicuous ability for the up- 
building of America and the strengthen- 
ing of those ties which bind nation with 
nation. 

Theodore E. Burton was one of the 
great outstanding figures in public life. 
His reputation as a statesman spread 
across the world. His death is a loss to 


us all. 
October 31, 1929. 


OUR RELATIONS TO THE 
WORLD COURT 


HE American people are sure to hear 

increasingly the question whether or 
not the United States should adhere to 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice now at The Hague. 

No single principle stands out as more 
American than that States should settle 
their disputes in accordance with the 
principles of law and equity. We are ac- 
customed to that method of settlement 
in issues between our own States. We 
have stood for it in international confer- 
ences. We have preached it in the Sen- 
ate. We have incorporated it in count- 
less texts. 

Indeed, we have strongly supported in 
the past the doctrine of compulsory juris- 
diction for international courts. Our 
delegates to The Hague in 1899, in- 
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structed by John Hay, and our delegates 
to The Hague in 1907, instructed by 
Elihu Root, stood for compulsory juris- 
diction of the proposed court on the theory 
that in no other way can real offenders 
be brought before the court. Mr. Root 
then argued that the court could succeed 
only if the most insignificant nation had 
the right to call the most powerful na- 
tion to the bar of international justice. 
He later presented these views to the 
commission of jurists that drew up the 
plan for the existing Permanent Court 
of International Justice. The jurists 
agreed. The plan submitted by the com- 
mission to the League provided that the 
court should have compulsory jurisdic- 
tion over all disputes of a legal nature. 
Largely because of the opposition of Lord 
Robert Cecil of Great Britain, the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction provision was elimi- 
nated. 

The leaders of thought in this country, 
believing in the settlement of disputes in 
accord with the principles of law, have 
favored an international court with com- 
pulsory jurisdiction in cases of justiciable 
disputes. These justiciable disputes as 
worked out by a committee of English 
jurists in 1919 include issues affecting 
the interpretation of treaties, questions 
of international law, the existence of any 
fact constituting a breech of an interna- 
tional obligation, the nature or extent of 
the reparation to be made in the case of 
the breach of an international obligation. 
A court with power in such cases has been 
favored by the majority of our thought- 
ful people, at least outside the United 
States Senate. As to the Senate, we re- 
call that it passed a resolution in 1926 
consenting to ratification of the World 
Court protocol, with the reservation, how- 
ever, that the adherence of the United 
States was not to include an acceptance 
of the optional clause for compulsory 
jurisdiction. 
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We are inclined to expect opposition 
to our adherence to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice on some such 
grounds as the fact that the court is the 
agent of the League of Nations. Oppo- 
nents in the Senate will also undoubtedly 
wish to know who, under the Root for- 
mula, shall decide whether or not the 
United States has an interest in a given 
dispute, involving perhaps an advisory 
opinion. Some Senator will insist upon 
knowing who shall decide whether or not 
the United States shall withdraw from 
the court in case its wishes are flouted. 
It will be asked what law is the court to 
determine, and what provisions are being 
made further to develop a system of laws 
for the court to work upon. 

And yet there can be no doubt of Amer- 
ica’s faith in the processes of law and in 
the importance of a permanent court of 
international justice. Even our Senate 
has agreed to adhere to the ‘existing Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, 
with five reservations. The first four of 
these reservations have been agreed to by 
everyone. The Root formula changes no 
one of them. There remains the fifth 
reservation affecting advisory opinions. 
It is this reservation that has held up our 
final adherence to the court. The Root 
formula aims to meet the special condi- 
tions of adherence stipulated by the Sen- 
ate in its fifth reservation. The debate 
in the Senate will probably revolve around 
the question whether or not the formula 
is sufficiently adequate to its purpose. 
Our own view is that we need worry no 
longer over this phase of the case, for the 
reason that the day of handing down ad- 
visory opinions by the court is past. 

The American Peace Society does not 
forget that it has, for more than a hun- 
dred years, fought for the establishment 
of a permanent court of international jus- 
tice. It dares to believe now that the 
United States Senate will very soon add 
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very materially to the whole world con- 
cept of justice between nations, and bring 
still more closely together those forces 
within our own country and those aspira- 
tions of other peoples concerned to pro- 
mote the judicial settlement of disputes 
between nations. 

We do not fear discussion in the Sen- 
ate. We favor it. We know that noth- 
ing but good can follow from the fullest, 
freest deliberations upon this matter in 
that representative body responsible with 
the President for the conduct of our for- 
eign affairs. 


THE BRITISH PRIME MINIS- 
TER IN THE UNITED 
STATES 

R. RAMSAY MacDONALD, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, had one 
central reason for coming to the United 
States. That reason was to become per- 
sonally acquainted with President Hoover. 
Measured by the purpose, the visit was 
an unqualified success. There is no doubt 
now that Mr. MacDonald knows Mr. 
Hoover and likes him. Neither is there 
any doubt that President Hoover knows 
Mr. MacDonald and likes him. This is 
all to the good. President Washington, 
whose “first wish” was to see war 
“banished from the earth,” “to see the 
whole world in peace, and the inhabitants 
of it as one band of brothers striving 
who should contribute most to the happi- 
ness of mankind,” wrote to his friend, 
Lafayette, in January, 1788, saying: 
“Would to God the harmony of nations 
were an object that lay nearest to the 
hearts of sovereigns.” The conferences 
between Ramsay MacDonald and Her- 
bert Hoover, it would seem, were in a 
measure an answer to the prayer of George 
Washington. 
It is most unfortunate just at this 
stage of world affairs that Gustav Strese- 
mann of Germany should die, and that 
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Aristide Briand of France should fall as 
Premier of France, for these three men— 
MacDonald, Stresemann, and Briand— 
were peculiarly necessary to each other, 
particularly just now. They were most 
intimately acquainted with the larger 
possibilities involved in the Young plan, 
the international bank, the reduction of 
armaments, the work at Geneva, the 
whole of the immediate future in the 
realm of international peace. 

In the present situation we are com- 
forted by the reflection, however, that 
great events are not wholly dependent 
upon any one person. Great interna- 
tional movements, greater than any of us 
can understand, are in the wind. They 
will not die because of the passing of any 
man, 


A BRANCH OF THE 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION FOR THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHEREP 

‘HERE are twenty-two governments 

in the Western Hemisphere, each 
with its parliament responsible, not only 
for the laws within its own territory, but 
in varying degrees for the determination, 
support and direction of its country’s for- 
eign policies. These governments natu- 
rally have many common interests to 
reconcile. Most of these mutual interests 
require parliamentary action, and that 
often outside the treaty and other execu- 
tive functions of states. One wonders, 
therefore, why there is so little effort on 
the part of the members of these parlia- 
ments to become acquainted with each 
other. Pan American conferences on a 
wide variety of themes are held almost 
continuously. Why are there no meetings 
of the parliamentarians of our Hemi- 
sphere ? 

There is an Interparliamentary Union 
with headquarters in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. It held its twenty-fifth conference 
at Berlin in August, 1928. As said else- 
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where in these columns, its permanent 
study commissions, concerned with po- 
litical and organization questions, jurid- 
ical, economic, financial, ethnic, colonial, 
social and humanitarian matters, have 
just been holding sessions in Geneva, from 
August 23 to 31. Twenty-one parlia- 
ments were represented, the United States 
by fourteen delegates. The only other 
parliament of the Western Hemisphere to 
have a delegate was the Republic of San 
Salvador. Thirty-six parliaments belong 
to the Union, carrying a membership of 
nearly four thousand parliamentarians ; 
but only eight of these are from the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and of these eight only 
four paid their dues during the last year 
—the United States, Canada, the Do- 
minican Republic and Venezuela. 

The Interparliamentary Union is an 
international agency of proved impor- 
tance. Founded in 1888, upon the initia- 
tive of William Randal Cremer of the 
British House of Commons, there have 
been conferences as follows: first in 
Paris, 1889; second in London, 1890; 
third in Rome, 1891; fourth in Berne, 
1892; fifth at The Hague, 1894; sixth 
at Brussels, 1895; seventh at Budapest, 
1896; eighth at Brussels, 1897; ninth at 
Christiania, 1899; tenth at Paris, 1900; 
eleventh at Vienna, 1903; twelfth at St. 
Louis, 1904; thirteenth at Brussels, 1905; 
fourteenth at London, 1906; fifteenth at 
Berlin, 1908; sixteenth at Brussels, 1910; 
seventeenth at Geneva, 1912; eighteenth 
at The Hague, 1913; nineteenth at Stock- 
holm, 1921; twentieth at Vienna, 1922; 
twenty-first at Copenhagen, 1923 ; twenty- 
second at Berne and Geneva, 1924; twen- 
ty-third at Washington, 1925; twenty- 
fourth at Paris, 1927 ; twenty-fifth at Ber- 
lin, 1928. 

The Union has been able, through these 
conferences, to exert an abiding influence. 
Both Cremer, its founder, and Lange, its 
present Director, have received the Nobel 
Peace Award. 
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At the Conference in Washington, in 
1925, sixteen of the forty-one parliaments 
represented were of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The Latin-American delegates 
played a conspicuous and helpful part in 
the deliberations. Since, however, so few 
of these parliaments send delegates to the 
conferences in Europe, it would seem that 
there is a special interest in the parlia- 
mentary aspects of international relations 
peculiar to the Western Hemisphere. If 
this be the fact, why not have a Parlia- 
mentary Conference for the Western 
Hemisphere, with the view of ascertaining 
what work, if any, can be done by parlia- 
mentarians of our Western World, labor- 
ing together for their own enlightenment 
and the mutual advantage of their respec- 
tive peoples ? 

At the recent meetings in Geneva, the 
standing committee on Political and Or- 
ganization Questions urged that the In- 
terparliamentary Bureau should assist 
and facilitate mutual visits between the 
groups of the Union, and organize jour- 
neys for the purpose of enabling members 
of foreign parliaments to study each 
other’s problems. A meeting of the par- 
liamentarians of the Western Hemisphere 
would be in line with the spirit of that 
suggestion. 

The United States Government believes 
in the Interparliamentary Union. It ap- 
propriates six thousand dollars a year for 
the support of the headquarters at Ge- 
neva, and ten thousand dollars a year for 
the expenses of its own Group. It was 
host to the Union in 1904 and again in 
1925. If understood, the other parlia- 
ments of our Western World would not 
be slow to cooperate similarly according 
to their strength. 

Governments follow where their inter- 
ests appear to lead. There are parlia- 
mentary interests, common to the States 
of the Western Hemisphere, especially 
economic, humanitarian and social, which 
can not be trusted to work out themselves, 
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or left wholly to diplomats. These are 
often matters of peculiar concern to the 
lawmakers. A conference of parliamen- 
tarians, therefore, unofficially called and 
conducted, might be made the means of a 
wiser legislation all along the line, of a 
friendlier solution of many of our com- 
mon problems as they arise, indeed, of 
prime importance to the parliamentary 
system itself. 

The Interparliamentary Union has been 
a constructive force. It had a direct in- 
fluence upon the constitution of the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration, provided 
for in 1899 at the first Hague conference. 
It was primarily responsible for the call- 
ing of the second Hague conference, in 
1907. Its model arbitration treaty re- 
ceived at the second Hague conference the 
votes of thirty-two out of forty-four States 
represented. Perhaps its greatest achieve- 
ment has been the promotion of intelli- 
gent relations between governments by 
enabling the parliamentarians of the world 
to get acquainted with each other. The 
head of the Union is Fernand Bouisson, 
President of the French Chamber of 
Deputies. The Executive Secretary is Dr. 
Christian L. Lange. The venerable and 
venerated President of the United States 
Group, Senator Theodore E. Burton of 
Ohio, has labored valiantly in behalf of 
the Union for twenty-five years. 

A Conference such as is here proposed 
would naturally be held, not outside the 
Interparliamentary Union, but as a part 
of it and in closest harmony with the 
spirit and principles which through the 
years it has so successfully developed. It 
would of course be premature here to 
forecast any program for such a Confer- 
ence. The fact is, however, there is a 


very active branch of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union made up of the Baltic States, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, and 
including the thousand-year-old parlia- 
ment of Iceland. From time to time it 
has been proposed that there should be 
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branches of the Interparliamentary Union, 
say, of the representatives from the par- 
liaments of Japan and the United States, 
of certain Near Eastern States, and else- 
where. The suggestion here, however, is 
that there be a Conference of delegates 
from the twenty-two parliaments of the 
Western Hemisphere, with the view of 
studying what new direction, if any, in- 
terparliamentary cooperation here may 
wisely and profitably take. 

The ways of peace between states are 
the ways of justice. The language of 
justice is the law, and law is the very 
object of parliaments. It is necessary 
only to mention this aspect of the case. 

A meeting of parliamentarians from 
our Western States could do no harm. 
It might, indeed, open happy and profit- 
able courses of action as yet quite unsus- 
pected by the statesmen concerned to ad- 
vance the real interests of our Americas. 


BARON THEODOR ADELS- 
WAERD 


ARON THEODOR ADELSWAERD, 

long head of the Interparliamentary 
Union, died at his country seat of Adels- 
nis, near Aatvidaberg, Sweden, during the 
night of September 28. Baron Adelswaerd 
was known and greatly respected by many 
members of the American Group of the 
Interparliamentary Union and by many 
other Americans who were privileged to 
meet him, especially during the twenty- 
third Conference of the Union, which was 
held in Washington, New York, and Ot- 
tawa in October, 1925. Many of these 
Americans sent their sympathy to Baron- 
ess Adelswaerd; and also to the Swedish 
Group whose President the deceased was 
for many years. 

Baron Adelswaerd was born in 1860. 
He became a civil and mining engineer. 
At the age of twenty-three he was direc- 
tor of his family’s interests, principally 
ferests, mines and timber trade. In 1906 
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he was elected a member of the Swedish 
lower house. From 1911 to 1914 he was 
a member, as Minister of Finance, of the 
liberal cabinet formed by Mr. Staaff. He 
entered the Swedish Senate in 1922, where 
he remained until 1924. He was for 
years a member of the Council General 
of his Province, of which he was through 
the later years its Chairman. Upon en- 
tering Parliament he immediately joined 
the Interparliamentary Group and took 
part in the conferences of the Union at 
London in 1906, at Berlin in 1908 and 
at Brussels in 1910. He became Presi- 
dent of his Group in 1914, and together 
with his colleagues of the Danish and Nor- 
wegian Groups he led the very important 
work done by the Scandinavian Groups 
during the war, which contributed more 
than anything else to keeping alive the 
interparliamentary tradition. Following 
the war Baron Adelswaerd was elected a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Interparliamentary Union, and when, 
in 1922, Lord Weardale was forced for 
reasons of health to resign as President 
of the Interparliamentary Council, Baron 
Adelswaerd was universally acknowledged 
as his appropriate successor. He held 
this important office for six years. His 
successor is M. Fernand Bouisson, Presi- 
dent of the French Chamber of Deputies. 

During the administration of Baron 
Adelswaerd the Interparliamentary Union 
underwent reconstruction, both in its or- 
ganization and outside activities. The 
statutes were revised under the general 
principle that the Union is an embryo 
world parliament. Baron Adelswaerd 
looked upon the Interparliamentary 


Union as the beginning of a popular 
chamber of a universal league of nations. 
In consequence the work of the Union 
broadened from the study of questions of 
juridical nature to the study of economic, 
financial, 
colonial questions. 


social, political, ethnic and 
As President of the 
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Executive Committee, Baron Adelswaerd 
supervised the administrative and financial 
development of the Union. He served as 
President of the Permanent Commission 
on Political and Organization Questions 
and of another Permanent Commission on 
Ethnic and Colonial Questions. He also 
took part in the work of other Commis- 
sions dealing with economic matters and 
the reduction of armaments. Thus he did 
more than to carry on the fine traditions 
left by his predecessors, Beernaert and 


Weardale. He enriched with his ability 
and charm every department of the 
Union. 


ARBITRATION OF THE 
“I’M ALONE” CASE 

HE United States is showing the 

world once more how an acute inter- 
national dispute can be settled in terms 
of common sense. Wars have heretofore 
been fought over issues of less moment 
than the one involved in the case of the 
I’m Alone. 

On March 22, 1929, the United States 
Coast Guard vessel Dexter sank the 
schooner I’m Alone off the coast of the 
United States. The schooner was of al- 
leged British nationality, registered in 
Canada. The case became at once the 
subject of diplomatic correspondence be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 
In a note of April 17, 1929, addressed 
by our Secretary of State to the Minister 
of the Dominion of Canada, it was stated 
that if the Canadian Government, after 
careful examination, still found itself un- 
able to concur in the findings of facts and 
the conclusions of law set forth in the 
note, the Government of the United States 
would agree to submit the matter to arbi- 
tration as provided for in the convention 
between the United States and Great 
Britain of January 23, 1924. Within a 
week the Canadian Minister informed the 
Secretary of State that his Government 
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accepted the proposal of the United 
States. 

Here is an illustration of that wisdom 
in high places calculated to promote and 
maintain peace between sovereign States. 

We are informed by our Department 
of State that the United States has des- 
ignated the Honorable Willis Van De- 
vanter, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, as the Ameri- 
can member on the commission provided 
for in the convention. The Honorable 
George Wharton Pepper, former United 
States Senator from Pennsylvania, has 
been retained as agent to represent the 
Government of the United States before 
the commission. The time and place of 
hearings will be settled by agreement be- 
tween the commissioners. The Canadian 
Government has announced the appoint- 
ment of Eugene Lafleur, K. C., of Mont- 
real, as the Canadian member of the Com- 
mission, and of John E. Read, Esquire, 
as Canadian Agent, and of W. N. Tilley, 
K. C., of Toronto, and Aimé Geoffrion, 
K. C., of Montreal, as counsel. 

Eugene Lafleur, K. C., LL. D., D. C. L., 
of Montreal, is one of the outstanding 
leaders of the Canadian bar, and it is gen- 
erally believed that he has more than 
once been urged by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to accept a high judicial posi- 
tion. He has had great experience in 
cases involving constitutional and inter- 
national law. In 1911 he served as Presi- 
dent of the International Boundary Com- 
mission, United States and Mexico, and 
in 1928 he was nominated by the Cana- 
dian Government for a seat in the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. 

Mr. Read is Legal Adviser to the Cana- 
dian Department of External Affairs, and 
was formerly Dean of the Law School of 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova 


Scotia. 
Here again is an illustration of the 
truth expressed years ago by Elihu Root 
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that there is no dispute between nations 
that cannot be settled peaceably if only 
the parties are so disposed. 


Rte age OF BOONVILLE, Indi- 
ana, on October 23, summoned 
President William Fortune, of the 
American Peace Society, back to their 
city to honor him for his long record of 
service in the many movements for public 
welfare. 

Boonville is Mr. Fortune’s native town. 
There he was born. There in boyhood he 
waged his earlier battles of life. Proud of 
his achievements and the distinctions that 
have come to him, including the honor of 
the presidency of the American Peace So- 
ciety, Boonville went at the business of 
giving him a royal home-coming celebra- 
tion. 

It was a most unusual affair. It is not 
unusual to hear of a community thus 
honoring a native son who has gained dis- 
tinction in politics or, perhaps, athletics ; 
but one rarely if ever hears of a commu- 
nity thus honoring one of its sons who has 
spent his life in the less ostentatious 
movements “pro bono publico.” Boon- 
ville, we are told, has its stars in the ath- 
letic firmament, and its men who have 
held important state and national public 
office ; but it also has as its claim for rec- 
ognition the fact that it is the birthplace 
of the man who has perhaps spent more of 
his life in unofficial public service than 
any other. It was for this that Boonville 
citizens wished to honor Mr. Fortune. 

They welcomed him home, as though he 
were a conquering hero of old. School 
children, waving flags, lined the streets, 
as the reception committee which had 
taken him in charge drove by. At the 
Kiwanis Club luncheon and at the high 
school assembly in the afternoon he was 
called on for addresses. In the evening 
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the celebration reached its climax, with a 
public banquet. Boonville citizens in wel- 
coming speeches praised his record of 
service. Letters and telegrams of greet- 
ing from the Governor of the state and 
many other distinguished persons were 
read. Officers of the American Red Cross 
and many other organizations Mr. For- 
tune has served so well sent expressions 
of gratification. That Indiana city’s 
pride in her native son is one of the finest, 
most hopeful and stimulating things in 
our American life. 


F  gngeneee REPUBLICS are work- 
ing out highway transportation pro- 
grams, in connection with the proposed 
inter-American highway, with a long view 
as to their importance. Senator Oddie, 
appointed by President Hoover to repre- 
sent the Senate at the Second Pan Amer- 
ican Highway Congress at Rio de Janeiro, 
reports: “The leaders in all countries are 
looking forward to the day when it will 
be possible to link all the mainland coun- 
tries of North, Central and South Amer- 
ica with roads. Certain sections of the 
highway, such as those from Texas to 
Panama, from Brazil to Bolivia and from 
Chile to Argentina or Peru, will be com- 
pleted before the passage of many years. 
There can be no doubt of the importance 
of rapid transportation to the economic 
welfare of every nation.” Furthermore, 
according to our Department of Commerce, 
the development of aeronautics depends 
materially upon the extension of highways. 
The welfare of the Western Hemisphere 
depends in no small measure upon the 
ability to transport men, money, mail and 
merchandise with the least possible delay. 
We agree with Senator Oddie when he 
says, “An inter-American highway system, 
therefore, would be a distinct adjunct to 
the inter-American railroad, waterway 


and skyway systems which will soon link 
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the New World together with indissolu- 
ble ties of business and friendship.” 


CONGRESSIONAL resolution was 

approved last March, authorizing an 
appropriation of $50,000 to enable the 
Secretary of State to cooperate with any 
Latin-American Government in recon- 
naissance surveys to develop the facts and 
to make possible a report to Congress re- 
garding the feasibility, cost and other 
considerations connected with the con- 
struction of an inter-American highway 
or highways. It was provided that this 
assistance should be extended to any 
Latin-American Government which might 
make a request or signify a desire for it 
to the Pan American Union. 

We know that the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment has already expressed its desire to 
accept the benefits of this resolution, and 
that it has requested the cooperation of 
our government in the premises. 


MPROVED methods of transportation 

continue their wonders to perform. 
Visitors to the western coast of South 
America are now offered “combination 
tickets,” enabling their holders to travel 
either by air or steamship. Two fine 
motor ships, the Santa Inez and the Santa 
Rica, have just been added to the service 
between New York and Valparaiso. By 
these ships one may now go from New 
York to Buenaventura in eight days, to 
Guayaquil in twelve days, and to Val- 
paraiso in from seventeen to eighteen days. 
The company operating these ships has 
an agreement with the air ways of the 
United States and of Peru. The “com- 
bination tickets” are good for either route. 


ET us be frank. The American Peace 
Society craves more sustaining senti- 
ments like unto the following. Dr. 
Charles F. Thwing, revered President 
Emeritus of Western Reserve University, 
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writes: “I feel the Society (American 
Peace Society) is one of the permanent 
forces for the permanent betterment of 
this dear old and dearer future world of 
ours.” Reverend Melvin V. Oggell, D. D., 
pastor of the Wabash Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Crawfordsville, Indiana, writes, 
our modesty forbids us to quote it all: 


“T have a good deal of respect for Dr. 
Call’s work as an editor. He has avoided 
a too naive and uncritical view of the 
League and its Court... . 

“Nothing can come from the Kellogg 
pact automatically. Many circumstances 
attendant upon its negotiations and cer- 
tain events since its signing in Paris have 
been most unfortunate; they do not evi- 
dence a hearty faith in the instrument 
which has been solemnly signed—an ac- 
tual turning about face. However, the 
pact itself carries an unqualified pledge to 
abstain from war, and by aggressive lead- 
ership it can be used as the opening wedge 
for the creation of a real international law 
of peace and for the setting up an inter- 
national court with real jurisdiction—i. e., 
affirmative jurisdiction—over those inter- 
national disputes over which the projected 
code gives it jurisdiction. 

“These, in bold outline, are my views of 
the present complex situation as to peace. 
In some ways the outlook for peace seems 
dark, in other ways bright. As I see it, it 
all depends on the leadership we get in the 
next few years, particularly from this coun- 
try.” 


HEN President Hoover and Prime 

Minister MacDonald closed their 
conferences with a statement given to the 
public, President Fortune of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society gave the following state- 
ment to the Associated Press: 

“The joint statement of President 
Hoover and Prime Minister MacDonald 
at the conclusion of their conferences in 
Washington gives the best assurance to 
their people of the banishment of war. 
Step by step, it is evident, we are proceed- 
ing in a practical, sane and effective man- 
ner to do what we have pledged to do 
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in the Paris Pact—bring an end to the 
use of war. 

“The American Peace Society warmly 
commends the steps the President and 
Prime Minister have taken. It is espe- 
cially pleased with the tenor and sub- 
stance of their joint statement. 

“They are bringing into working opera- 
tion the idea that practical-minded peace 
advocates long have promoted, the use of 
arbitration and conciliation in settlement 
of international differences. 

“The program that is outlined in their 
statement will have the hearty support 
of the American Peace Society. We see 
in this at last a real opportunity for 
achieving the world’s passion for peace. 

“Our President happily combines with 
an idealism a most practical and effective 
plan for achieving the ideal. It will never 
be achieved by idealism alone.” 


LIHU BURRITT, one time Secre- 
tary of the American Peace Society 
and Editor of the ApvocaTe or Prace, is 
referred to as a “Christian international- 
ist” in The Congregationalist of August 
22, 1929, by Reverend Theodore A. Greene, 
pastor of the Center Congregational 
Church of New Britain, Connecticut. Dr. 
Greene’s article does justice in many ways 
to the memory of Elihu Burritt. The first 
paragraph, however, contains an inaccurate 
statement which Mr. Burritt himself tried 
to avoid. The paragraph reads: 

“At a time when Americans are claim- 
ing credit for leadership in the peace move- 
ment, it may be of interest to readers of 
The Congregationalist to turn back the 
hands of the clock ninety years and con- 
sider the life and work of a Congregational 
layman, Elihu Burritt, America’s earliest 
apostle of world peace.” 

In 1872 there appeared a memoir of 
William Ladd, “The Apostle of Peace,” a 
book of 272 pages, by John Hemmenway. 
The first fourteen pages of the book con- 
tain an introduction by Elihu Burritt. In 
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this introduction Mr. Burritt refers to 
William Ladd as “the apostle of peace,” 
and writes— 

“The writer of these introductory notes, 
who was one of Mr. Ladd’s disciples and 
successors, felt it his duty to present the 
proposition, pure and simple as his master 
developed it, at the great Peace Con- 
gresses at Brussels, Paris, Frankfort, and 
London; and today it stands before the 
world, the scheme of William Ladd.” 


grater aer seeking support for 
their work in Latin America should 
not fall into the error of arousing the ani- 
mosities and of creating the ill-will they 
exist to obviate. The Missionary Depart- 
ment Superintendent of one of our most 
powerful church organizations is quoted 
as saying of Latin America: 

“What battalions of ignorance and su- 
perstition are intrenched in this vast terri- 
tory. What spiritual slavery enthralls its 
masses, what spiritual famine starves its 
infidel intellectuals. 

Eighty million people with not as many 
teachers as the State of New York, not as 
many ordained ministers as the State of 
Iowa; marvelous cathedrals and irrever- 
ence toward the Savior, centuries of Chris- 
tianity and a Christless people; such ig- 
norance that three out of five cannot read ; 
such immorality that in Chile alone one- 
third of tha children are illegitimate and 
three-fourths die in infancy. A continent 
with a great future. How shall it “be de- 
livered from the body of this death” ? 

Such a statement is manifestly unfair 
because it is essentially untrue. To say 
such things can not make the work of the 
missionary in South America easier. Fur- 
thermore, it is indirectly a reflection upon 
the work of the Catholic Church in those 
lands, and as such it is far from a helpful 
statement. At a time when publicists and 
governments are doing everything in their 
power to promote Pan American good will, 
such an unjust characterization of those 
proud and cultured peoples to our south is 
quite inapposite. 
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N 1926 it was proposed to set up a 

nation-wide survey of history text- 
books used in the schools of the United 
States. This survey has been com- 
pleted by the American Association of 
University Women, in collaboration with 
the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations. The committee has examined 
twenty-six high school and seventy-five 
grade school texts. The purpose of the 
examination was to determine whether or 
not the texts now being used in the pub- 
lic schools fit the best standards of the 
times. It was agreed that these standards 
are as follows: 


“1. Teaching must cultivate attitudes. 
All materials used in teaching history, 
therefore, should be carefully selected as 
to historic worth and accuracy. 

“2. In presenting the events represent- 
ing conflicts between nations, the facts 
should be given with no attempt to deter- 
mine the justice or injustice of either, the 
student satisfying himself from the facts. 

“3. Always there should be an attempt 
to relieve national jealousies and racial 
hatreds. 


“4, The facts of history should be care- 
fully selected with unfailing regard for 
those characters and events which have 
resulted in the advancement of the race 
toward freedom, better mode of living, 
culture, and the realization of ideals. 

“5. The study of wars need not be 
avoided. They were an instrument or 
means among the primitive peoples and 
of use when nations had little other con- 
tact. It should be kept before the stu- 
dent that civilization and its advance is 
marked by the turning away from the 
military and accepting the civil rule. 

“6. The great characters who have fig- 
ured in history are closely connected with 
the events and conditions which have pre- 
ceded, also there are the characters and 
events which have helped to shape the 
future and direct its trend. This phase 
should be carefully worked out and pre- 
sented in such a manner as to give the 
student a proper visualization of the rela- 
tionship of events to individuals.” 


The committee is convinced from its 
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study that the textbooks on United States 
history sin more by their omissions than 
by their commissions. The committee 
complains of such misleading presenta- 
tions as giving the impression that Cyrus 
W. Field accomplished as a personal enter- 
prise the laying of the Atlantic cable; 
when, as a matter of fact, an Englishman 
should share the honors. Again, treating 
of the War of 1812, the majority of text- 
books tell only of the burning of Wash- 
ington by the British; and make no men- 
tion of the fact that Americans had previ- 
ously burned the city of Toronto. The 
committee concludes that there should be 
a more definite handling of the subject 
of war in relation to the general nature 
of reasons why nations fight, the origin of 
disputes, the costs of war as compared 
with the gain; and that there should be 
a better understanding of how the United 
States can assist in the maintenance of 
peace. It is proposed that the American 
Association of University Women should 
establish a standing committee on text- 
books with the view of keeping in touch 
with the most progressive thought on the 
subject of teaching history, and of being 
able to judge the textbooks as they ap- 
pear. 


HE INTERNATIONAL advertiser 

comes now to take his place among 
the influences for good or evil in the rela- 
tions of nations. The convention of the 
International Advertising Association held 
in Berlin during the last summer empha- 
sized advertising as “the key to world 
prosperity.” It was pointed out at the 
conference that 95 per cent of us measure 
our lives by advertisements, and that ad- 
vertising therefore is one of the most im- 
portant of the raw materials of industry. 
Mr. E. G. Hart, industrialist of Great 
Britain, pointed out that the international 
advertiser breaks down the evils of chau- 
vinism, insularity, and prejudice. His 
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services foster international good faith and 
amity by creating new contacts with all 
manner of people, committing all hands 
to a high and constant standard of quality. 
Certain it is that the advertising business 
is increasing the tourist trade by leaps 
and bounds. If there is anything to gain 
through international understandings and 
personal contacts, it would appear that 
the advertisers are in fact increasing the 
friendships of peoples. 


ENERAL JAMES G. HARBORD, 

President of Radio Corporation of 
America, writing in the October number 
of the North American Review, supple- 
ments this truth by calling attention to 
our modern methods of transmitting news 
and commercial commodities. Because of 
our improved methods of communication, 
he points out, truth can at last overtake 
falsehood. The General says: “Through 
future decades this auspicious movement 
toward common cultufal sympathies will 
be increasingly promoted by radio in alli- 
ance with the press, the talking motion 
pictures, the phonograph and the automo- 
bile.” 


ARITY of navies, particularly in the 

case of the United States and Great 
Britain, is giving rise to no little dis- 
cussion throughout the world. The doc- 
trine of parity, fortunately, was rather 
adequately defined as long ago as July 25 
by our Secretary of State. We remind 
our readers of that statement. Mr. Stim- 
son said: 


“The doctrine of parity which was 
adopted by the Washington Conference in 
1922 between the American and British 
fleets as to capital ships was not a doc- 
trine of warfare, but a doctrine of states- 
manship. It does not look to a future 
combat between those two fleets but has an 
exactly opposite purpose, namely, to pre- 
vent such a conflict. Its immediate pur- 
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pose is to prevent those two navies from 
building against each other and to accom- 
plish instead, a reduction of their respec- 
tive naval power. It thus represented an 
agreement that they should not regard 
each other as possible enemies in that they 
agreed not to take the step which poten- 
tial enemies would take as the very first 
step against each other, namely, to try to 
outbuild the other fleet. The doctrine of 
parity as thus used instead of being an 
impossible or futile doctrine is supremely 
intelligent. In fact, it is the only doctrine 
by which two proud and independent na- 
tions in the positions occupied by Britain 
and America could agree to be friends and 
eliminate the thought of war between 
them. 

“This beneficent principle is now pro- 
posed to be extended and agreed to as the 
principle which should control the rela- 
tions of the British and American navies 
not only as to capital ships, but cruisers 
and the other categories of vessels which 
constitute those navies.” 


O BE hopeful for the peace movement 

just now may be natural; to be com- 
placent is inexcusable. Before us is a 
press report of a statement by the German 
General von Mudra delivered at the 
assembly of the Haeselerbund at Wesel in 
September, 1927, in which he is quoted as 
saying : “We shall not forget the time when 
we were powerful, and dominated the 
world. If I have the power, I have the 
right; without the power I have not the 
right; we shall have our right only when 
the thought of obligatory service inflames 
our heart. If we do not understand how 
to hate our enemies, we shall not have the 
power. It is our duty to bring back our 
splendid army against the hour that is 
sure to come. We shall not attack France 
tomorrow but some next year. I hope to 
see that the children shall hate all that 
which is French and ‘Welsch’ (of the Latin 
race).” Over against this silly talk we 


find that M. Léon Daudet of France has no 
confidence in any Franco-German under- 
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standing, for, as he believes, the German 
is “generally outrageous, intensive, an 
asker of questions and ill-bred.” We do 
not refer to these views of two extremists 
as typical. We call attention to them as 
the expression of real persons participat- 
ing in a phase of public opinion. Com- 
placency, thy name is foolishness. 


MERICAN interest in international 
affairs is developing rapidly. This 
is shown by the increasing number of 
students electing courses in international 
relations, by the increasing number of 
courses devoted to international law and 
kindred subjects in our universities, and 
by the increased amount of time allotted 
to such courses. Professor Philip C. 
Jessup, of Columbia University, reports 
that there are nearly 3,000 more students 
taking international courses in 1929 than 
in 1926. During the same period the 
number of institutions offering one inter- 
national law course increased from sixty- 
eight to eighty-three ; offering two courses, 
from fourteen to nineteen; offering three 
courses from one to seven. The number 
of institutions giving one international 
relations course jumped during the last 
three years from fifty-nine to sixty-six; 
offering two courses, from eighteen to 
twenty-eight ; offering three courses, from 
one to fifteen. 


HE cotton loan of former Confederate 

States issued on the London market in 
1863 at seven per cent is still unpaid and 
is carried as such on the books of the Brit- 
ish Government. The principal of this 
loan is now some eleven million dollars, 
and the interest has been in arrears from 
the time when the first payment was due. 
This does not include those other obliga- 
tions of the Southern States of the Union, 
classified as defaulted, and having an ap- 
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proximately outstanding principal of 
about sixty million dollars, plus interest 
in arrears which, computed at six per 
cent, now amounts to approximately one 
hundred and eighty million dollars. We 
confess to a disagreeable feeling at being 
reminded that these items are carried in 
the report of the Council of the Corpora- 
tion of Foreign Bond Holders. 


HEN John Drinkwater wrote his 

essay in reply to the question, What 
would he say if he “could preach just 
once,” he announced that he would make a 
plea for peace. While he is not sure that 
to talk peace will bring it about, he never- 
theless asserts that to talk war will surely 
bring war. He added “When .. . one 
stands up and proclaims war as being in- 
evitable, I would say to him that in his 
heart he wants war.” 


NTER-RACIAL committees can estab- 

lish peace in Palestine, according to 
Felix Warburg, of Kuhn, Loeb and Com- 
pany, bankers. Mr. Warburg believes the 
thing to be done in Palestine is to start 
small joint committees of Arabs and Jews, 
“working for better roads, better schools, 
for better technical education, for better 
civil service training.” Only in such ways, 
he believes, can a basis of co-operation 
be built up between the Zionist and Arab 
executives, and that with the approval of 
the British government. Mr. Warburg 
may be right. Such joint committees, 
working for the interests of all, might con- 
ceivably engender a mutual appreciation 
and lessen the vicious agitation that seems 
capable just now of achieving nothing but 
harm. 


ILBERT SELDES, author of a num- 
ber of works, including a play called 
“The Wise Crackers,” has this to say of 


wise-cracking: “If you like wise-cracking, 
it is because you have a mean nature; if 
you hate it, it’s because you have an in- 
feriority complex; if you judge a wise- 
crack by its wisdom instead of by its crack, 
you are lonely seven days a week.” Whether 
or not we be mean, inferior or lonely, we 
do not know; but we seem to see some- 
thing besides a crack in this from the 
Cincinnati Times-Star: “In this topsy- 
turvy planet the sun of world peace is ris- 
ing in the West.” And this from the same 
source: “According to Francis P. Garvan, 
our attitude toward war must hereafter 
be a chemical reaction.” Here’s another 
from the Philadelphia Enquirer: “Chem- 
ists are of the opinion that future wars 
can not last long because of modern meth- 
ods of destruction, but what the world 
wants are future wars that don’t start at 
all.” 


MMIGRATION to the United States 

during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1929, does not indicate any special dislike 
for the United States on the part of peo- 
ples abroad. Among the sixty-seven na- 
tions recorded only the following did not 
send their full quota of immigrants: 
Afghanistan, Andorra, Arabian peninsula, 
Bhutan, British Cameroon, French Came- 
roon, Ethiopia, Iceland, India, Irish Free 
State, Japan, Liberia, Liechtenstein, 
Monaco, Morocco, Muscat, Nepal, New 
Guinea, Ruanda and Urundi, Samoa, 
Siam, Union of South Africa, Southwest 
Africa, Tanganyika, British Togoland, 
French Togoland and Yap. This state- 
ment is based upon visas actually reported 
as issued under each quota. 


HE multiplicity of languages contin- 
ues to present its international com- 
plications. When a short time ago the 
eighty Belgian cavalrymen, members of 
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King Albert’s crack military band, arrived 
in New York, it was found that they could 
not ride the United States Army horses 
in their parade because our American 
horses do not understand French. It ap- 
peared that the distinguished musicians 
were naturally accustomed to giving all 
their commands to their mounts in that 
language. It was clearly foreseen that 
regrettable incidents might arise from try- 
ing to mount French speaking cavalrymen 
on horses versed only in English. 


“ O MORE WAR!” published by the 

International Federation of Trade 
Unions, Amsterdam, is sixty-three pages 
of the horrors of war. It is a book of pic- 
tures, half-tone cuts calculated to influence 
boys and girls who today have no painful 
recollections of what war is, “so that they 
too may know and fear the terrors which 
lie in ambush behind its marching bands 
and streaming colors.” The pictures are 
half-tone reproductions of actual photo- 
graphs. They leave nothing to the imagi- 
nation. They are horrible. 
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UR increasing proficiency in foreign 

trade, according to A. S. Hillyer, 
Chief, Commercial Intelligence Division, 
of our Department of Commerce, is due 
to the fact that when Americans become 
interested in a thing, they strive with the 
utmost enthusiasm and effort to do that 
thing well. We like to believe that this 
is a fact. 


HAT we are “foreign-trade minded,” 

at last, is shown by the fact that more 
business enterprises in this country are ac- 
tively and directly engaged in selling their 
products overseas than ever before in our 
history. 


HE character of our exports has been 

undergoing a change. Whereas for- 
merly they were made up almost exclu- 
sively of raw materials and food stuffs; 
now more than sixty per cent of our total 
exports are of the manufactured or semi- 
manufactured kind. This increase is at- 
tributed to the quality of American goods. 


WORLD PROBLEMS IN REVIEW 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
COMMITTEES AND WORLD 
PROBLEMS 


IVE of the permanent study commit- 

tees of the Interparliamentary Union 
met at Geneva from the 23rd to the 31st 
of August, last. ‘Theses committees were: 
(1) on political and organization ques- 
tions; (2) on juridical questions; (3) on 
economic and financial questions; (4) on 
ethnic and colonial questions; (5) on so- 
cial and humanitarian questions. In 
addition, there was a subcommittee on 
security, meetings of the Interparliamen- 





tary Council, of the Executive Commit- 
tee; and a general public meeting. 
Fourteen delegates of the American 
Group attended the meetings. The dele- 
gates were: Senator Millard E. Tydings, 
Representatives J. Charles Linthicum of 
Maryland, F. F. Korell of Oregon, Carl 
R. Chindblom of Illinois, Roy G. Fitz- 
gerald of Ohio, John J. McSwain of South 
Carolina, Sol Bloom of New York, Rich- 
ard B. Wigglesworth of Massachusetts, 
Andrew J. Montague of Virginia, Morton 
D. Hull of Illinois, Thomas C. Cochran 
of Pennsylvania, Fred A. Britten of Illi- 
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nois and Jed Johnson of Oklahoma, Rich- 
ard Bartholdt, ex-member of the House, 
of Missouri. The Executive Secretary, 
Arthur Deerin Call, accompanied the 
delegation. 

The committee on political and organi- 
zation questions, the oldest of the six per- 
manent committees of the Union, has 
undertaken since the war to enlarge and 
strengthen the work of the Union. This 
year it had before it proposals presented 
by its subcommittee on the development 
of the Union. The report of the subcom- 
mittee offered a plan for providing the 
Union with a yearly income of 300,000 
gold francs. It calls for contributions 
from the various Groups in accord with 
the scale adopted by the League of Na- 
tions. The amount to be contributed by 
each Group is set at 300 gold francs for 
each unit of the scale. Since the United 
States is not a member of the League, 
it was suggested that its contribution 
should be fixed by agreement between the 
Executive Committee and the American 
Group, subject to the approval of the 
Council. Since there are approximately 
210 members of the American Group, 
Senators and Representatives, this would 
call for a contribution from the Ameri- 
can Group of 63,000 francs. The com- 
mittee emphasized the importance of the 
research work carried on by the various 
committees of the Union. It favored the 
meetings of the Council and study com- 
mittees either in the capitals of the dif- 
ferent countries or at the seat of the 
Union at Geneva, and a continuation of 
the practice of paying the travel and hotel 
expenses of members of subcommittees 
from the funds of the Union. It favored 
enlarging the Interparliamentary Bulletin 
and making it a monthly rather than a 
bi-monthly publication. It looks to the 
Interparliamentary Council or to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for reports from time 
to time upon special political questions 
affecting the good understanding between 
nations. It recommended mutual visits 


between the Groups of the Union as they 
may seem desirable, for the purpose of 
enabling the members of foreign parlia- 
ments to study conditions in a given 
country. It was decided to leave the sub- 
committee full liberty to reconsider these 
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and other suggestions, and to prepare a 
report to be submitted at the next meet- 
ing of the full committee. It was agreed 
that the subcommittee should prepare a 
program for a new discussion on some of 
the bigger problems concerning the par- 
liamentary system, as, for example, the 
independence of parliaments from undue 
influence of certain economic organiza- 
tions, the representation of economic in- 
terests, the political education of citizens, 
and other matters. Signor Di Stefano- 
Napolitani of Italy was re-elected presi- 
dent of the committee on political and 
organization questions. 

The committee on juridical questions 
discussed a report from the permanent 
subcommittee on the criminal nature of 
war, a subject which has been on the 
agenda of the Interparliamentary Union 
for some years. A subcommittee on this 
subject was formed at the conference, 
held in Washington in 1925. This com- 
mittee was instructed to study the politi- 
cal, economic and moral causes of aggres- 
sive war and to find practical solutions 
for the prevention of this crime; and to 
draft a preliminary international penal 
code. Under this mandate, the subcom- 
mittee, under the leadership of V. V. 
Pella, of Rumania, is studying the repres- 
sive aspects of the problem, leaving pre- 
ventive aspects until the mixed subcom- 
mittee on security has made its report. 
The repressive features of the code are 
provisionally divided into two parts, one 
relating to individuals and the other to 
States. It is taking into consideration 
the international criminal responsibility 
of persons, and working upon definitions 
of international offenses committed by 
individuals likely to disturb peaceful rela- 
tions between States, as well as crimes 
and offenses during an armed interna- 
tional conflict committed by soldiers in 
occupied territory. It is endeavoring to 
discover to what extent the general prin- 
ciples relating to repression contained in 
the national codes, and the penalties at- 
tached, are applicable, and to determine 
what exceptions should be made. It 
should be said that this method of ap- 
proach has not as yet met with unani- 
mous approval in the committee, some 
urging, for example, that the subcom- 
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mittee should study in the first place 
preventive measures which can be taken 
against the criminality of States. 

The declaration of the rights and duties 
of States, adopted by the conference at 
Berlin, came again before the committee 
in a discussion over the rules of proce- 
dure. The matter was finally referred 
to the subcommittee formed in Berlin to 
study the amendments proposed to the 
declaration of the rights and duties of 
States. 

The committee discussed also the arbi- 
tration treaty presented by Mr. Richard 
Bartholdt of the United States, which 
proposed treaty was first presented to the 
Paris conference in 1927. Because the 
treaty had been drawn up prior to the 
conclusion of the Paris Pact and because 
it did not deal with the League of Na- 
tions or the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, the committee did not 
recommend the treaty, but proposed that 
it be sent to the subcommittee on se- 
curity. Discussions on the possibilities 
of international mixed tribunals for dis- 
putes in private law, and on the creation 
of a general plan for the codification of 
international law, had to be postponed. 

The committee on economic and finan- 
cial questions worked primarily upon the 
problems of international trusts and car- 
tels, their relations to agriculture and 
other phases of international life. It was 
agreed that cartels and trusts should be 
in some way controlled without inter- 
fering with the development of modern 
economic life. It was felt that it is neces- 
sary to establish supervision over possible 
abuses with the view. of preventing them. 
The committee agreed that publicity, im- 
plying the obligation of registration, is 
an essential first step toward a rational 
control. It was believed that compulsory 
written agreements should be required 
of such combines as a condition precedent 
to legal protection. It was pointed out 
that there should be created in each State 
a committee on trusts and cartels inde- 
pendent of the government on which the 
consumer and the worker should be repre- 
sented. The committee on cartels should, 
it was argued, be entrusted with all in- 
quiries of a general nature; whereas par- 
ticular cases should only be made the 
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object of inquiry at the request of the 
highest competent authority. Reports of 
the committee on cartels should be made 
public. The competent central author- 
ity should be entitled to institute pro- 
ceedings for the punishment of abuses, 
and in certain cases to advocate the evi- 
dence of treaties by the competent courts. 

The committee on ethnic and colonial 
questions discussed the problem of na- 
tional minorities, in connection with a re- 
port presented by M. Studer of Switzer- 
land. This work is a continuation of 
labors begun at the interparliamentary 
conference held in Copenhagen in 1923. 
The committee agreed that the extension 
of the system for the protection of minor- 
ities to all States is in the interest of 
peace and good understanding between 
the nations. It was pointed out that in 
this way existing juridical rules relating 
to minorities are not only possible but 
hopeful. Parliaments were urged to com- 
plete the procedure followed by the 
League of Nations for the protection of 
minorities by relieving the Council of the 
League, if possible, from the task of 
examining minor individual cases which 
do not raise any question of principle; 
by distinguishing between the organ for 
preliminary investigation, whose duty it 
is to establish the facts; and by appoint- 
ing a body qualified to examine the dis- 
pute and to give an award. The confer- 
ence regarded it as of particular impor- 
tance that conciliatory bodies should be 
created within the States signatories to 
the minorities treaties, not only as fact 
finding bodies but as agencies for offering 
ways of settlement. 

The committee on social and humani- 
tarian questions reviewed first the report 
of its subcommittee on the protection of 
mothers and children. It had before it 
the results of an inquiry relating to the 
legislation in this field in the different 
countries. It was proposed that the three 
following questions should be studied fur- 
ther and reports given: First, as to the 
efforts toward the ratification of the 
Washington convention of 1919 concern- 
ing the employment of women before and 
after childbirth, the employment of 
women in agriculture and domestic work, 
the creation of homes for expectant 
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mothers, and the establishment of other 
social institutions for the protection of 
mother and child; second, as to the pro- 
tection of women workers not nationalists 
of the country in which they are em- 
ployed; third, as to the situation in the 
protection of illegitimate children and of 
deserted children in the different coun- 
tries. Following a discussion participated 
in by M. Albert Thomas, director of the 
International Labor Office, a subcommit- 
tee on labor questions was set up. The 
proposal of Representative Stephen G. 
Porter of the United States looking to- 
ward the compulsory treatment of drug 
addicts was presented and discussed by 
Mr. Linthicum, Representative of Mary- 
land. Members of the committee ex- 
pressed their doubts of the possibility of 
making the treatment compulsory by 
law. The matter was referred to Brabec 
of Czechoslovakia, Linthicum of the 
United States, and Dr. Grinda of France, 
to prepare proposals on the subject. On 
the motion of M. Francois of Belgium, 
the recommendation in favor of the ratifi- 
cation by all States of the international 
convention on relief to populations 
stricken by calamities was adopted. 

The subcommittee on security, con- 
fronted with such proposals as a general 
act of arbitration, radical disarmament, 
measures for preventing the export of 
arms to a State for the purposes of war, 
agreed to undertake at once the study of 
the following questions: 

1. A political study of the problem of 
arbitration, ways and means of obtaining 
the adherence of the different States to 
the treaties for the peaceable settlement 
of international conflicts; and, if neces- 
sary, the conclusion of regional treaties 
or of special treaties with the same object. 

2. The necessity of disarmament in the 
light of the recent inventions, and the 
possible application of a system of sanc- 
tions; the study of the latter to be based 
upon the reports to be obtained from mili- 
tary, scientific and industrial experts in 
various countries. 

3. The consequences of a violation of 
the Paris peace pact for States signatories 
to the Pact, who are not members of the 
League of Nations; with particular refer- 
ence to their economic and other rela- 
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tions with the State having violated the 
Pact. Morton D. Hull of the United 
States is charged with the labor of draft- 
ing a report to the subcommittee in the 
name of the special committee of the 
American Group instituted for this ques- 
tion. The committee is interested to 
learn what modifications of the internal 
legislation of States, if any, are now 
needed in order to meet the spirit of the 
Paris Pact. 

4. The general problem of sanctions. 

At the public meeting, held August 
29, the international public of Geneva 
filled the Salle Centrale. The subject 
chosen for discussion was the implica- 
tions of the Pact of Paris of the 27th of 
August, 1928. This was divided into 
three sections: The development of inter- 
national juridical organization, discussed 
by Count Apponyi of Hungary and M. 
Jean Odin of France; the reduction of 
armaments, discussed by MM. David of 
yermany, de Brouckére of Belgium, and 
Munch of Denmark; the consequences of 
the violation of the Paris Pact and the 
responsibility of States in this respect, 
discussed by MM. Norman Angell of 
Great Britain, Andrew J. Montague of 
the United States and Mario Roustan of 
France. The meeting lasted throughout 
the morning and afternoon. M. Fernand 
Bouisson, President of the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies and President of the 
Council of the Interparliamentary Union, 
presided. 

The Interparliamentary Union has 
been invited by the British Group, with 
the support of Mr. MacDonald, to hold 
its next, the twenty-sixth conference, in 
London. The Union has not met in Lon- 
don since 1906. In the light of the la- 
bors of the committees in Geneva last 
August, the questions to be discussed at 
the conference of the Union will prob- 
ably relate to minorities, the control of 
international trusts, and to certain aspects 
of the question of security. 


THE HAGUE CONFERENCE 


HE conference of the powers inter- 
ested in the German reparation settle- 
ment, embodied in the Young Plan, re- 
mained in session at The Hague from 
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August 6 to August 29. From the very 
beginning, the conference became the 
scene of a struggle between the British 
delegation, headed by Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Philip Snowden, .and the 
delegations of the other powers repre- 
sented. Mr. Snowden refused, on behalf 
of the British government, to accept cer- 
tain provisions of the Young Plan, claim- 
ing that the share of reparation annuities 
assigned to Great Britain was inadequate 
and that some of the provisions were 
detrimental to British interests. After 
long and bitter controversy, the British 
demands were satisfied in the main, and 
the first step was taken toward making 
the Young Plan operative. 


Purpose and Composition of the Conference 


The Hague conference was convened to 
make a decision as to the adoption of the 
Young Plan “for a complete and final 
settlement of the reparation problem.” 
Connected with the financial problem were 
certain political questions (including that 
of the evacuation of the Rhineland) aris- 
ing out of the decision of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, and 
Japan at Geneva on September 16, 1928. 
The principal delegates to the conference 
were as follows: 

Great Britarin.—Mr. Snowden, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; Mr. Henderson, 
Foreign Secretary; Mr. Graham, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade; and Sir Eric 
Phipps, British Minister in Vienna. 

FranceE.—M. Briand, Prime Minister; 
M. Chéron, Finance Minister; M. Lou- 
cheur, Minister of Labour; M. Moreau, 
Governor of the Bank of France; M. Tir- 
ard, High Commissioner in the Rhine- 
land; and General Guillaumat, Com- 
mander-in-chief, Army of the Rhine. 

GERMANY.—Herr Stresemann, Foreign 
Minister; Herr Hilferding, Finance Min- 
ister; Herr Curtius, Minister for Eco- 
nomic Affairs; Dr. Schacht, President of 
the Reichsbank; Herr Kasti (with Dr. 
Schacht a principal German delegate to 
the Committee of Experts). 

Bete1uM.—M. Jaspar, Prime Minister ; 
M. Hymans, Foreign Minister; Baron 
Houtart, Finance Minister. 

ItaLy.—Signor Mosconi, Finance Min- 
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ister ; Signor Grandi, Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Unitep States.—Mr. Edwin Wilson, 
First Secretary of the Paris Embassy, at- 
tended the conference as an “observer.” 


Progress of the Conference 


Following is a diary of the principal 
events at the conference: 


August 6.—Opening of the Conference. At 
the first plenary session Mr. Snowden stated 
the British objections to the Young Plan. 

August 7.—The Conference set up two com- 
mittees—the Political Committee and the 
Finance Committee. The British members 
of the latter were Mr. Snowden and Mr. 
Graham, and Mr. Henderson sat on the Po- 
litical Committee. 

August 8.—Meeting of the Financial Com- 
mittee. Mr. Snowden reiterated the three 
British demands. “Upon this matter,” he 
said, “we cannot compromise.” He proposed 
the appointment of a sub-committee to deal 
with his three points and other questions. 
M. Chéron, French Finance Minister, re- 
jected Mr. Snowden’s proposals. 

August 11.—At a meeting of the Financial 
Committee Mr. Graham stated the British 
objections to deliveries in kind. M. Chéron 
replied. Mr. Snowden, in answering the 
French Minister’s speech, said it was high 
time they came to grips. He could not delay 
a decision on his resolution very much 
longer. Mr. MacDonald sent Mr. Snowden a 
telegram assuring him of the support of 
Parliament, the Press, and the public, and 
declaring, “We have reached the limit of 
inequitable burdenbearing.” 

August 12.—Financial Committee ad- 
journed for 48 hours to enable the other 
Powers to explore the possibilities of con- 
cessions. Herr Stresemann declared in the 
Political Committee that German public opin- 
ion would not accept the adoption of the 
Young Plan without immediate evacuation 
of the Rhineland. 

August 16.—Firs€t written offer by the 
Four Powers. This was rejected by Mr. 
Snowden as “quite inadequate.” The Brit- 
ish delegation estimated the offer as repre- 
senting between 20 and 30 per cent of the 
claims. 

August 19.—At a meeting of the Occupying 
Powers and Germany Mr. Henderson stated 
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that the withdrawal of British troops from 
the Rhineland would begin in September. 

August 26.—After 48 hours’ deliberation, 
the Four Powers submitted written pro- 
posals, which Mr. Snowden had already re- 
jected. They represented 57 per cent of the 
British claim for £2,400,000. The British 
delegation replied that the offer was inade- 
quate. 

August 27.—At an all-night meeting of the 
Powers an agreement in principle was 
reached, securing to Great Britain £2,000,000 
of the £2,400,000 demanded, fairer treatment 
in the distribution of the unconditional part 
of the annuity, and concessions in regard to 
deliveries in kind. 


British Demands and Their Satisfaction 


The demands set forth by Mr. Snow- 
den were divided into three points as 
follows: 

(1) Compensation for the loss in the total 
amount of distribution under the Young 
Plan owing to the non-application of exist- 
ing agreements—namely, the Spa _percent- 
ages. This loss was put at 48,000,000 marks. 

(2) A fairer distribution of the uncondi- 
tional, mobilizable portion of the payments. 
Of this portion France obtains under the 
Young Plan recommendations five-sixths and 
Great Britain, comparatively speaking, noth- 
ing. Great Britain’s share under the Spa 
percentages would be some 120,000,000 
marks, 

(3) Modifications of the system of deliv- 
eries in kind, which hits British trade and 
unemployment exceptionally hard, especially 
the re-export of such deliveries, the possi- 
bility of their uncontrolled increase in case 
of a moratorium granted to Germany, and 
the unfair competition of Reparation coal in 
the Italian market. 


The agreement provides, to meet the 
claims under (1): 

(a) The sum of 100,000,000 marks allo- 
cated to Great Britain (from the surplus 
arising out of the overlapping of the Dawes 
and Young Plans from April to August, 1929, 
inclusive) in order to cover her debt pay- 
ments to the United States for the year 
1929-30. This sum is to be paid in cash. In 
the last offer of the other creditor Powers 
its annuity value for 37 years was assessed 


on the 614 per cent tables at 7,200,000 marks; 
and apparently, as on the remaining sum 
the other Powers are guaranteeing annuities 
at that rate, the British delegation are ac- 
cepting the assessment for the general pur- 
pose of calculating the total. 

(bo) The other creditor Powers guarantee 
annuities to the amount of 28,800,000 marks. 
This is subject to the consent of Germany 
abandoning her claim to a say in the dis- 
tribution of the balance of the surplus re- 
maining after the debt-cover deduction. 
This balance is estimated at 300,000,000 
marks, so that the source of roughly three- 
quarters of the 28,800,000 marks is clearly 
indicated. The other quarter, it may be sur- 
mised, represents the Italian offer at the 
beginning of the week to guarantee an an- 
nuity of some 7,000,000 marks on the strength 
of Italy’s problematical receipts from the 
Czechoslovak liabilities under the Liberation 
Debt of the Austro-Hungarian Succession 
States, although, under the new arrange- 
ment it appears she merely guarantees with- 
out indicating her hopes of recovering the 
money. 


The agreement provides, to meet the 
claims under (2): 


(a) That the 36,000,000 marks, being in 
the form either of capital sums or of guaran- 
teed annuities, should be regarded as equi- 
valent to unconditional receipts. 

(b) That Great Britain should receive 
18,000,000 marks out of the undistributed 
surplus of the unconditional annuity arising 
from the progressive diminution of the 
Dawes Loan service. This would appear to 
leave the smaller creditor Powers provided 
for after all. 

(c) Forty-two million marks to be made 
available by rearranging, subject to the con- 
sent of Germany, the annual amount of the 
unconditional annuity without increasing the 
aggregate total, in such a way that the 
amount. available for distribution, after 
meeting the service of the Dawes Loan, 
should be a fixed sum each year. These 
sums amount to 96,000,000 marks, out of 
120,000,000 marks under (2). 


The arrangement to meet the British 
claims under (3) requires 1,000,000 tons 
of British coal a year to be purchased by 
the Italian State Railways for three years. 
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Rhineland Evacuation 


The agreement reached by the Political 
Committee on the subject of the evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland and on other politi- 
cal question was stated as follows in the 
Committee’s report: 


The deliberations of the Political Commit- 
tee were concerned with two subjects: First, 
the evacuation of the Rhineland and, sec- 
ondly, the method for dealing with possible 
difficulties relating to the observance of Arti- 
cles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

As regards the first, the Committee are 
happy to be able to report that the three 
Occupying Powers have agreed to begin the 
process of evacuation during the month of 
September. The Belgian and British forces 
will have withdrawn within three months of 
the date on which operations start, while the 
French troops will evacuate the Second Zone 
within the same time limit. The withdrawal 
of French troops from the Third Zone will 
be begun immediately after ratification by 
the French and German Parliaments and 
the putting into operation of the Young Plan, 
and the withdrawal will proceed without in- 
terruption as rapidly as physical conditions 
permit, and, in any case, will be completed 
within a period of eight months and not 
later than the end of June, 1930. 

As regards the second subject, the Politi- 
cal Committee charged with the solution of 
the questions raised under Paragraph 3 of 
the Geneva Agreement of September 16, 1928, 
resolved to recommend to the interested Pow- 
ers the following resolution: 

“In order to facilitate in the common in- 
terest a friendly and practical settlement of 
any difficulty which may arise between Bel- 
gium and Germany or between France and 
Germany concerning the observance of Arti- 
cles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of Versailles 
(prohibiting Germany from constructing for- 
tifications or maintaining military forces on 
the left bank of the Rhine or within a line 
drawn 50 kilometres east of the Rhine), the 
German, Belgian, and French Governments 
agree that the task of settling amicably any 
such difficulty shall be accomplished by the 
Commissions set up under the Arbitration 
Agreements concluded at Locarno on Octo- 
ber 16, 1925, by Belgium and by France with 
Germany. These Commissions shall act in 
conformity with the procedure laid down and 
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with the rights accruing under the Conven- 
tions. 

“If any such difficulty should arise it will 
be submitted, either to the Belgo-German 
Conciliation Commission or to the Franco- 
yerman Conciliation Commission, according 
to whether the difficulty arises between Bel- 
gium and Germany or between France and 
Germany. 

“This agreement does not in any way 
affect the general provisions applicable in 
such cases, and, in particular, is subject to 
the reservation that the powers of the Coun- 
cil and Assembly of the League of Nations to 
make the investigations under Article 213 
of the Treaty of Versailles remain intact. 
It is also subject to the understanding that 
each of the Powers which signed the Treaty 
concluded at Locarno on October 16, 1925, 
between Germany, Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, and Italy, retains the right to lay 
any difficulty at any time before the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations in conformity 
with Article 4 of that Treaty.” 


Further Steps 


The work of the Hague conference 
does not, by any means, exhaust the labor 
of putting the Young Plan into effect. 
A number of committees are now in ses- 
sion to complete the task. Three of these 
committees, dealing with the various 
aspects of the liquidation of the Repara- 
tion Commission, sit in Paris; a commit- 
tee to prepare the transition from the 
Dawes Plan to the Young Plan sits in 
Berlin; and the Committee charged with 
the preparation of the statutes of the 
Bank for International Settlements sits 
in Baden-Baden. After these various 
committees complete their work, a second 
Hague conference will be convened for 
the purpose of officially adopting the re- 
sults. 


SOVIET RUSSIA’S FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 


WO important developments marked 

Soviet Russia’s foreign relations in 
the past few months. One was the suc- 
cessful outcome of negotiations for the 
resumption of diplomatic relations with 
Great Britain. The other was the break 
with China over the status of the Chinese- 
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Eastern Railway, which threatened at one 
time to plunge the two countries into a 
war. 


Inauguration of the First Anglo-Soviet 
Conference 


Following the induction into office of 
the second Labor government in Great 
Britain, steps were taken by it to carry 
out its election pledge to resume diplo- 
lomatic relations with Soviet Russia. 
Established by the first Labor govern- 
ment in 1924, these relations were broken 
in 1927 by the Conservative government, 
following a police raid on the offices of 
the Soviet commercial mission in London. 
On July 17 the British Government trans- 
mitted to the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, through the 
Norwegian Minister in Moscow, the fol- 
lowing Note: 


His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom have carefully considered the exist- 
ing state of the relations between this coun- 
try and the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, and are prepared to re-establish the 
normal machinery of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, on the understanding 
that the reciprocal rights and duties which 
international law recognizes as incumbent on 
States in their relations with one another 
subsist between this country and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. To this end 
his Majesty’s Government invite the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to send a responsible representa- 
tive to London, in order to discuss with the 
Foreign Secretary direct the most expedi- 
tious procedure for reaching as rapidly as 
possible a friendly and mutually satisfac- 
tory settlement of the outstanding ques- 
tions between the two countries, including 
those relating to propaganda and debts. 


The reply of the Soviet Government, 
received on July 24, was as follows: 


The Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics note the communication 
from the British Government that they are 
willing to re-establish diplomatic relations 
with Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
interruption of which was not the conse- 
quence of fault or desire of Government of 
the Union. The Government of the Union 


welcome this proposal in the interest of 
both countries and of the cause of peace. 
The Government of the Union consider it 
necessary that there shall be established as 
soon as possible a lasting agreement re- 
garding disputed questions, and believe that 
such a lasting agreement can only ‘be at- 
tained through both parties being treated 
as having equal rights and by the mainte- 
nance of reciprocal dignity and esteem. 

The Government will assume the rights 
and duties of States in diplomatic relations 
between themselves as soon as the British 
Government take upon themselves these 
rights and duties. 

In view of the fact that the Note from 
the British Government aims at a prelimi- 
nary exchange of views exclusively regard- 
ing the procedure to be followed in subse- 
quent discussion of disputed questions and 
not at an actual discussion of these ques- 
tions, and being of the opinion that these 
deliberations regarding procedure can be 
concluded in the course of a very short 
period, the Government are requesting M. 
Dovgalevsky, plenipotentiary representative 
of the Union in France, to journey to Lon- 
don for this purpose. 


Failure of the First Conference 


M. Dovgalevsky arrived in London on 
July 29 and began conversations with the 
British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Arthur Henderson. The 
conversations lasted for three days, and 
on July 31 a break-down of the negotia- 
tions was announced from the British For- 
eign Office. The following official state- 
ment was made on that occasion: 


The conversations between Mr. Hender- 
son and M. Dovgalevsky, which began on 
July 29, were resumed yesterday evening 
(July 30). M. Dovgalevsky returned to 
Paris this morning (July 31) and the con- 
versations will not be continued for the 
present. 

In his original invitation Mr. Henderson 
made it clear that it was the desire of his 
Majesty’s Government to resume regular 
relations with the Government of the 
U. S. S. R., and that a responsible representa- 
tive of the latter would be welcomed with 
a view to discussing the most expeditious 
procedure for the settlement of outstand- 
ing questions, including debts and propa- 
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ganda. Though the reply of the U. S. S. R. 
to this invitation was somewhat ambiguous, 
it was presumed that in offering to send 
M. Dovgalevsky to London the U. S. S. R. 
had authorized him to discuss the procedure 
for settling outstanding questions on the 
lines proposed by Mr. Henderson. 

In their first interview Mr. Henderson ex- 
plained to M. Dovgalevsky the lines on 
which his Majesty’s Government wished to 
proceed, that he was anxious to avail him- 
self of the present Parliamentary recess in 
order to set up the necessary machinery for 
dealing with such outstanding questions as 
debts, claims, trade, etc. He felt sure that, 
with good will on both sides, sufficient prog- 
ress might be made to enable him on the 
reassembling of Parliament in October to 
report what had been achieved, that the 
principles on which a settlement could be 
worked out had been defined, and to request 
authority, even if complete settlements of 
all outstanding questions had not been 
reached, for the exchange of fully accredited 
Ambassadors between the two countries. 

M. Dovgalevsky, on instructions from his 
government, replied that in the view of his 
government the best method of proceeding 
was the immediate exchange of Ambas- 
sadors, that the Government of the U. S. 
S. R. could not, at present,, accept Mr. Hen- 
derson’s proposals, and would have to refer 
them to the next session of the Presidium 
of the Central Executive Committee. 

His Majesty’s Government adhere to their 
desire to resume normal relations with the 
U. S. S. R., and take note that the Govern- 
ment of the U. S. S. R. will consider the new 
proposals of his Majesty’s Government at 
their next session. 


Resumption of Negotiations 


On September 10, the British Foreign 
Office dispatched a new Note to Moscow, 
announcing the readiness of the British 
Government to resume conversations. 
The Soviet Government’s agreement to 
new negotiations was given two days 
later, and on September 24 M. Dovga- 
levsky and Mr. Henderson met again. 
This time a satisfactory arrangement was 
reached, and the following Protocol was 
signed : 


The undersigned, the Right Honorable 
Arthur Henderson, M. P., his Majesty’s Prin- 
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cipal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and M. Valerian Dovgalevsky, Ambassador 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
to the French Republic, having, on instruc- 
tions from their respective governments, 
entered into an exchange of views on ques- 
tions connected with the above-mentioned 
subject, have reached the following agree- 
ment: 


1. The following questions shall be settled 
by negotiation between the two governments: 
(1) Definition of the attitude of both 
governments towards the treaties of 

1924. 

(2) Commercial Treaty and allied ques- 
tions. 

(3) Claims and counterclaims, inter- 
governmental and private: debts, 
claims arising out of intervention 
and otherwise, and financial ques- 
tions connected with such claims and 
counterclaims. 

(4) Fisheries. 

(5) Application of previous treaties and 
conventions. 

2. Negotiations between his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in the United Kingdom and the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics with a view to the settlement of 
the above-mentioned questions shall ‘take 
place immediately on the resumption of full 
diplomatic relations, including the exchange 
of Ambassadors. 

8. The aforesaid negotiations shall be con- 
ducted on behalf of the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics by the 
Soviet Ambassador in London, and on behalf 
of his Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom by his Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

4, The Plenipotentiaries of the two gov- 
ernments shall, if necessary, be assisted by 
joint Committees, the members of which 
shall be appointed in equal number by each 
government from among their nationals, 
whether officials or not, specially acquainted 
with the matters under discussion. 

5. These experts shall report to each of 
the Plenipotentiaries on the results reached 
in their joint examination of the respective 
questions and on the solution thereof which 
they suggest. 

6. All agreements resulting from the nego- 
tiations between the Plenipotentiaries shall 
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take the form of a treaty or treaties between 
the two governments. 

7. Immediately on the actual exchange of 
Ambassadors, and not later than the same 
day as that on which the respective Ambas- 
sadors present their credentials, both govern- 
ments will reciprocally confirm the pledge 
with regard to propaganda contained in Arti- 
cle 16 of the treaty signed on August 8, 1924, 
between Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. 

8. Simultaneously with the approval by 
both governments of the procedure laid down 
in paragraphs 1-7, his Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom will take the decision 
to resume normal diplomatic relations with 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, in- 
cluding the exchange of Ambassadors, 

9. The steps to be taken, as set out in the 
preceding paragraphs, including the decision 
concerning the re-establishment of diplo- 
lomatic relations, will be brought for ap- 
proval before Parliament early at the begin- 
ning of the next session. Immediately after 
this question shall have been discussed in 
Parliament, each of the two governments will 
take the usual steps for the appointment of 
their respective Ambassadors. 

(Signed) ARTHUR HENDERSON. 
(Signed) V. DovGaLevsky. 
London, Oct. 3, 1929. 


Article 16 of the treaty of August 8, 
1924, to which reference is made in the 
Protocol, is as follows: 


The contracting parties solemnly affirm 
their desire and intention to live in peace 
and amity with each other, scrupulously to 
respect the undoubted right of a State to 
order its own life within its own jurisdic- 
tion in its own way, to refrain and to re- 
strain all persons and organizations under 
their direct or indirect control, including or- 
ganizations in receipt of any financial as- 
sistance from them, from any act overt or 
covert liable in any way whatsoever to en- 
danger the tranquillity or prosperity of any 
part of the territory of the British Empire 
or the Union or Soviet Socialist Republics 
or intended to embitter the relations of the 
British Empire or the Union with their 
neighbors or any other countries. 
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Soviet View of the Agreement 


The signing of the Protocol was greeted 
in Moscow as a victory of the Soviet 
diplomacy. The official Jzvestia declared 
it a “triumph of Soviet firmness and 
determination.” M. Litvinoff, Acting 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs, issued a 
public statement, in which he said: 

The Soviet Government considered itself 
justified in expecting that the new British 
Government, which came into power in June, 
and which publicly declared its intention to 
resume relations with the U. 8S. 8. R., which 
had been severed in 1927 by the Conserva- 
tive Government, would put this intention 
into effect by a single act, without any pre- 
liminary negotiations between the two gov- 
ernments. Nevertheless, the Soviet Govern- 
ment, complying with the wish of the British 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Henderson, accepted 
the latter’s proposal, stated in his Note of 
July 17, to send to London a representative 
to agree on the procedure for the discussion 
of outstanding questions, which was to take 
place after the resumption of normal rela- 
tions. In its reply of July 23 the Union 
Government emphasized that preliminary 
negotiations must be restricted exclusively 
to questions of procedure, avoiding the sub- 
stance of the controversial questions. 


M. Litvinoff added that “of course” the 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs could 
not “even agree to discuss these pro- 
posals.” He continued: 


When Dovgalevsky met Mr. Henderson 
for the first time in London, he unfortunately 
was suddenly confronted with proposals such 
as had not been foreshadowed in the ex- 
change of Notes mentioned above, and which, 
in fact, had been rejected beforehand in the 
Union Government's Note. The adoption of 
these proposals would have conflicted with 
the position the Union Government has held 
for years. 

When, however, Mr. Henderson in a 
Geneva interview declared, and later re- 
peated in his official invitation, addressed to 
the Soviet Government, that he would be 
willing to meet our representative again to 
discuss procedure, we accepted the invita- 
tion, again emphasizing that conversation on 
procedure must under no circumstance be 
converted into a discussion of the questions 
themselves. Dovgalevsky was given corre- 
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sponding instructions, to which he strictly 
adhered throughout the London conversations 
with Mr. Henderson. 


Causes of the Break With China 


The break with China was the result of 
the action on the part of the government 
of Manchuria in removing the Russian 
personnel from the administration of the 
Chinese-Eastern Railroad. Under the 
terms of the Russo-Chinese agreements 
of 124, the railroad was to be jointly 
administered by the two countries. The 
Manchurian Government justified its ac- 
tion by the claim that the Russian per- 
sonne! utilized its position for conducting 
subversive communist propaganda. 

On July 13 the Soviet Government 
dispatched an ultimatum to China, deny- 
ing the allegations of propaganda and 
demanding immediate restoration of the 
Russian personnel. The Chinese count- 
ered with an offer to negotiate and con- 
versations were begun. In the meantime, 
however, both sides concentrated military 
forces at the Russo-Manchurian frontier, 
and while no real military operations have 
taken place, there have been several armed 
clashes. 


First Step in the Negotiations 


The first important step in the nego- 
tiations between Russia and China was 
taken on July 22, when Tsai Yun-sen, 
the Chinese Commissioner for Foreign 
Affairs, called on the M. Melnikoff, the 
Soviet Consul at Harbin, and made to 
him the following proposals: 


1. The arrested Soviet employees in China 
to be released. 

2. The Soviet Government to appoint a 
manager and an assistant to represent its 
interests in the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

8. A conference of plenipotentiaries of both 
countries to be called to regulate as speedily 
as possible the controversy over the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. 

4. The Soviet Government to have the right 
to declare that it does not recognize the 
order established since the dispute, and that 
this order shall have no standing in future 
negotiations. 

5. If these proposals be accepted by the 
Soviet Government Chang Hsueh-liang to re- 
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quest the ratification of the Nanking Gov- 
ernment. 


While these proposals were considered 
at Moscow, Chang Hsueh-liang, the ruler 
of Manchuria, addressed a letter to M. 
Karakhan, the Soviet Deputy Commissar 
of Foreign Affairs, in which he offered the 
following terms of settlement : 

1. The Chinese and Soviet Governments 
should each appoint a representative for the 
purpose of convening a conference on the 
Chinese Eastern Railway dispute. 

2. The existing situation with regard to 
the railway be considered temporary and 
subject to regulation after the conference, 
on the basis of the Peking and Mukden 
agreements. 

3. Arrested U. S. S. R. citizens in China be 
released and deported to Soviet territory, 
while the Chinese arrested in the U. S. S. R. 
be also released. 


In rely to Chang’s letter, Karakhan 
stated that his terms were so different 
from Tsai-sen’s proposal that the Soviet 
Government considered them as “disrupt- 
ing the settlement of the dispute.” 


Negotiations With Germany As Intermediary 


The next attempt at negotiations was 
made not directly, but through the inter- 
mediary of Germany, which, at the begin- 
ning of the controversy, was requested by 
Russia to protect her interest in China 
and by China to protect hers in Russia. 
On August 28 Dr. von Dirksen, the Ger- 
man Ambassador in Moscow, visited Lit- 
vinoff and stated that on August 27 the 
Chinese Legation in Berlin requested the 
German Foreign Office to hand to the 
Soviet Government the text of a declara- 
tion which the Chinese and Soviet Gov- 
ernments might sign as a preliminary 
to direct negotiation of details of an agree- 
ment. The declaration was in the English 
language and consisted of four short 
paragraphs: 

1. Both parties agree to settle all disputed 
questions according to the agreement of 
1924, “especially conditions for the purchase 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway in accord- 
ance with Article 9 of the Peking Agree- 
ment.” ' Both parties are immediately to ap- 
point representatives to confer on the dis- 
puted questions. 
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2. Both parties consider it necessary by 
means of this conference to change the con- 
ditions consequent on the railway conflict 
according to the Peking-Mukden Agreement 
of 1924. 

38. The Soviet Government will recom- 
mend a new manager and assistant manager 
for the railway whom the directorate of the 
railway will then appoint. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment instructs its own nationals employed 
by the railway strictly to observe Article 6 
of the Agreement of 1924. 

4. Both parties are immediately to release 
all persons arrested since May 1, 1929. 


On August 29 Litvinoff handed to the 
German Ambassador his reply, in which 
he agreed to the joint declaration with a 
slight alteration. Litvinoff in his draft 
deleted “new” from the third paragraph, 
and inserted “immediately” after “ap- 
point.” He also asked that the Chinese 
Government should instruct local au- 
thorities and organizations to observe 
Article 6 of the 1924 agreement (enjoin- 
ing abstention from propaganda). 

Litvinoff informed the German Ambas- 
sador that the Soviet Government saw no 
reason to recommend a new manager and 
assistant manager in the place of those 
dismissed, who had carried out their 
duties strictly in accordance with the 
agreement, but if the Chinese Government 
would appoint a new chairman of the 
directorate instead of the present chair- 
man, who had caused a breach of the 
agreement, the Foreign Commissariat 
would recommend the Soviet Government 
to consider the new appointments at the 
time of signing the joint declaration. 

Following Litvinoff’s reply, there was 
a lull in negotiations, and up to the time 
of this writing no new steps have been 
taken toward a further development of 
negotiations. 


“KINGDOM OF YUGOSLAVIA” 


ITH the same suddenness with 

which he had proclaimed his dicta- 
torship last January, King Alexander an- 
nounced, on October 3, a far-reaching ad- 
ministrative reorganization of his king- 
dom. Henceforth, the Serbo-Croat-Slo- 
vene State, created after the war, will be 


known officially as the Kingdom of Yugo- 
slavia. Instead of its historic divisions, 
the names of the three most important of 
which had been incorporated in the offi- 
cial designation of the country, the King- 
dom will now be divided into nine prov- 
inces for purposes of administration. 


Details of the New Organization 


The following official communique gives 
the details of the new administrative or- 
ganization of Yugoslavia: 

To-night (October 3) the Prime Minister 
informed the Cabinet of the decision to bring 
in a law on the name and the administra- 
tive division of the country. The Kingdom 
is now officially to be called the “Kingdom 
of Yugoslavia.” It will consist of nine 
banovinas (counties). Their names will be 
the Drava (with Ljubljana as county town) ; 
the Sava (Zagreb) ; the Vrbas (Banyaeuka) ; 
the Maritime (Split) ; the Drina (Serajevo) ; 
the Zeta (Cetinje) ; the Danube (Novi Sad) ; 
the Marava (Nish); and the Vardar (Sko- 
plye). 

Belgrade will form a special administra- 
tive unit. A Governor will be at the head 
of each of these counties. The law will 
provide for decentralization of the adminis- 
tration, and wide powers will be given to 
the Governors, who will work independently, 
and only under the supervision of the Minis- 
ter concerned. 

This law will be in force in two months 
time, when the Governors will be appointed 
from among a number of ex-Ministers. Each 
Governor will have a Deputy Governor, who 
will be appointed from among the ex-Zupans. 
The work of the Ministries of Trade, Public 
Works, and Social Welfare will be transfer- 
red to the Governors in their respective 
counties. 


This new administrative division of 
Yugoslavia will be made on the lines of 
the existing military divisions of the 
country, which are based on geographical 
situation and communications. 

The most interesting feature of the new 
administrative division is the disruption 
and reunion of different parts of former 
provinces. Dalamatia, for instance, has 
been cut in two, one part being added to 
the former Croatia and the other to parts 
of the former Herzegovina and Bosnia. 
Bosnia has ceased to exist and is cut into 
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many pieces. The province of Slovenia 
has been left as it was. 


Disappointed Hopes 


Ever since the proclaiming of the royal 
dictatorship, speculation has been rife in 
Yugoslavia as to the manner in which the 
administration of the country would be 
reorganized. The Croats, particularly, 
whose bitter conflict with the Serbs had 
brought on the abrogation of the post-war 
Constitution and of the parliamentary 
system, had been hoping for the establish- 
ment of local autonomy for the tradi- 
tionally distinct units within the kingdom. 
The King’s action, while it has relieved 
suspense, has disappointed many hopes. 

The new law shows clearly the aim to- 
ward which the King is working sys- 
tematically. The change of the official 
title of the State to “Kingdom of Yugo- 
slavia” and the deliberate, almost brutal, 
disregard in the new law of all the his- 
toric boundaries between the different 
provinces of the country prove that he 
hopes to wipe out all distinctions between 
the different branches of the nation, and 
on the other hand that he has no idea 
of granting local autonomy to provinces 
with a special character of their own. 
The nation is to be fused into one; there 
are to be no Serbs or Croats or Slovenes 
or Bosniaks or Dalmatians or Macedon- 
ians; only Yugoslavs. 


ACCENTUATION OF FASCISM 


ECENT changes in certain phases of 

the structural organization of the 
Fascist régime have given rise to state- 
ments that Mussolini is contemplating a 
normalization of the political system in 
Italy by a return to more or less accepted 
forms of parliamentary government. 
Steps toward the absorption of the Fas- 
cist militia in the general armed forces 
of the State have been taken as evidence 
of a movement in the direction of a self- 
suppression of the Fascist Party. Recent 
ministerial changes, leading to Mussolini’s 
giving up seven out of the nine portfolios 
held by him, have been cited as even 
clearer indications of the trend of affairs. 
The Italian dictator has not been slow, 
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however, in demolishing these views. In 
a speech delivered by him on September 
14 before the National Fascist Assembly, 
he characterized unequivocally the trend 
of development in the Fascist movement 
as one of “accentuation,” rather than 
weakening, of Fascism. 


Mussolini’s Resignations 


On September 12, the dictator an- 
nounced his resignation of the portfolios 
of Foreign Affairs, Corporations, Public 
Works, Colonies, War, Marine, and Avia- 
tion. He retains the posts of Prime 
Minister and of Minister of the Interior. 

In allocating the vacant portfolios Mus- 
solini followed the plan of promoting the 
previous Under-Secretaries. Thus Signor 
Grandi became Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; General Balbo became Minister 
of Aviation; Signor Bianchi, Minister of 
Public Works; Signor Bottai, Minister 
of Corporations ; General de Bono, Minis- 
ter of the Colonies; General Gazzera, 
Minister of War; and Admiral Sirianni, 
Minister of Marine. 

The communiqué issued on September 
12 also announced changes in other gov- 
ernment positions. Signor Martelli left 
his post as Minister of National Economy. 
This Ministry, which is henceforth to be 
called the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forests, was assigned to Signor Giacomo 
Acerbo. A special Under-Secretary is to 
be attached to the Ministry to be respon- 
sible for the application of the Law of 
Land Reclamation, and this post will be 
filled by Signor Arrigo Serpieri. Simi- 
larly, the Ministry of Public Instruction 
is to be called the Ministry of National 
Education. Signor Belluzzo, the former 
Minister, was replaced by Professor Bal- 
bino Giuliano. Signor Renato Ricci is to 
be attached to the Ministry as special 
Under-Secretary for physical and youth 
training. 

These all-round promotions made 
vacant several Under-Secretaryships. The 
most important appointments perhaps 
were those of Signor Amedeo Fani as 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Signor Alessandro Lessona as 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies, Pro- 
fessor Salvatore di Marzo for Education, 
and Signor Leandro Arpinati as Under- 
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Secretary for the Interior. Three of the 
new Ministers—General Balbo, Signor 
Bianchi, and General de Bono—were 
among the Quadrumvirate of the March 
on Rome; of the other Ministers two, 
Signor Grandi and Signor Bottai, are 
only 35 years of age. 


Future of the Fascist Party 


In his speech before the National Fas- 
cist Assembly, Mussolini discussed the 
Ministerial changes, characterizing them 
as a “distinct Fascist accentuation.” The 
change in the name of the Ministry of 
Education was meant as an indication 
that the State has “not only the right, but 
the duty to educate the people,” and not 
merely to instruct them. The most 
salient feature of the change is, however, 
said the Duce, his renunciation of the 
“Military Ministries,” which he had held 
for four years of intense work. The 
“spiritual unification” of the armed forces 
had in so far as was possible been achieved, 
while measures in course of preparation 
would bring the National Militia under 
his direct control together with the Coun- 
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cil of State, the Accounts Court, the 
Treasury, the Bar, and the Police. 

Turning to the question of the future 
of the Fascist Party, Mussolini declared 
that the self-suppression which has been 
talked of in some quarters would be 
“grotesque and ridiculous,” and said that 
those who had advocated this “insensate 
hypothesis” must have done so out of 
lack of comprehension, out of perfidy, or 
for motives of revenge. “If the party 
did not exist,” said Signor Mussolini, “I 
should invent it exactly as it is to-day 

- humerous, disciplined, ardent, 

and with a rigidly structural hierarchy.” 
The question, however, said the Duce, “is 
to place the party in the State.” The 
party, as he had said in his circular to 
the Prefects, “is only a civil and volun- 
tary force at the orders of the State.” It 
exercises not authority so much as an 
“apostolate.” It is the party which gives 
to the authority of the State “voluntary 
consent and the incalculable contribution 
of a faith.” “For dualism of authority 
and hierarchy,” affirmed the Duce, “has 
disappeared.” 


WORLD COURT FORMULA APPROVED 


By SENATOR CLAUDE A. SWANSON, OF VIRGINIA 


(Senator Swanson is a member of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations.) 


T IS evident that there is a wide inter- 
est in the so-called Root formula pro- 
viding for the adherence of the United 
States to the protocol of the statute of 
the World Court. I was the author of the 
resolution which passed the Senate in 
1926 which provided for the adherence of 
the United States to the World Court 
upon certain conditions and reservations. 
This resolution, including the reserva- 
tions, was very fully debated in the Senate 
and finally approved by a vote of 76 to 17. 
I shall discuss these reservations and 
present wherein the Root formula differs. 
The statute of the World Court provides 
for compulsory jurisdiction in certain 
specified disputes, which jurisdiction can 
be accepted by states when adhering to the 
statute. Many states have accepted com- 





pulsory jurisdiction. Compulsory juris- 
diction, when accepted by a state, enables 
the court to summons that state to an- 
swer a complaint by another state. When 
a state adheres to the statute of the court 
it may do so by only giving the court 
voluntary jurisdiction which prohibits the 
court from summoning that nation before 
the court, and it can only have jurisdic- 
tion in such matters as the state consents 
for the court to hear. 


Voluntary Jurisdiction 


The Senate of the United States, when 
it passed the resolution of adherence, ac- 
cepted only voluntary jurisdiction which 
limits the court to hearing and determin- 
ing only such matters as the United 
States may agree shall be referred to the 
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court. This voluntary jurisdiction is not 
in the least modified by the Root for- 
mula—under it the court would have ju- 
risdiction only of such matters as the 
United States should consent to have 
brought before it. 

The resolution passed by the Senate of 
the United States also provides that re- 
course to the court for the settlement of 
differences between the United States and 
any other state or states can only be had 
by agreement thereto through general or 
special treaties concluded between the par- 
ties in dispute. This is similar to the 
provision contained in the resolution of 
adherence to the convention establishing 
the Court of Arbitration at the Hague in 
1907. The Root formula continues this 
provision without any modification what- 
soever. Thus under the Root formula, as 
under the original resolution, all cases that 
go to the World Court in which the 
United States is interested must be by 
general or special treaty made by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and the consent of the 
Senate when given to either a general or 
special treaty must be by a two-thirds vote 
of those present and voting. Every right 
and interest of the United States is fully 
and completely protected as required by 
the Federal Constitution. 


Doubts Relieved 


The next reservation to be considered 
is the one declaring that adherence to the 
World Court shall not be taken to involve 
any legal relation on the part of the 
United States with the League of Na- 
tions or assumption of any obligations by 
the United States under the Treaty of 
Versailles. This reservation was not nec- 
essary as the World Court has a statute, 
assented to by 48 nations, absolutely dis- 
tinct from the statute creating the League 
of Nations which has been assented to by 
58 nations. The World Court is con- 
trolled by its own statute, adopted sepa- 
rately and independently and derives no 
authority from the statute creating the 
League of Nations. The League cannot 
in any way modify or amend the statute 
of the court. This provision was included 
to allay the apprehension entertained by 
some and the clamor sought to be created 
by opponents of the court, who argued 
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that adherence to the court would mean 
entrance into the League. This reserva- 
tion relieves all doubts and completely an- 
swers the charges. The Root formula 
does not in any way modify this reserva- 
tion. 

The next reservation permits the 
United States to participate, through 
representatives designated for the pur- 
pose, upon an equality with other state 
members respectively of the Council and 
Assembly of the League, in any and all 
proceedings of either Council or Assembly 
for the selection of judges or deputy 
judges of the court, or for the filling of 
vacancies. The Root formula does not in 
any way interfere with this reservation. 


Participation in Expense 


The next reservation to be considered 
is the one providing that the United 
States shall pay a fair share of the ex- 
penses of the court as determined and 
appropriated for from time to time by 
the Congress of the United States. It 
should be noted that this reservation pro- 
vides that the amount to be paid by the 
United States shall be determined and 
appropriated by the Congress. Therefore, 
Congress determines the expenses to be 
incurred by the United States as her share 
of the expense of the court. The Root 
formula does not in any way interfere 
with this reservation. 

The next reservation to be considered 
is that which provides that the United 
States may at any time withdraw from 
adherence to the court and that the 
statute creating the court shall not be 
amended without the consent of the 
United States. The statute of the court 
being a treaty, the United States by a 
joint resolution of Congress may at any 
time withdraw her adherence. The Su- 
preme Court has held that a joint reso- 
lution of Congress repeals a treaty or con- 
vention that had previously been ratified. 
The Root formula does not in any way 
modify this reservation. 


Avoiding Controversy 


It was believed that since the United 
States gave her adherence to the existing 
statute of the court, it was wise to reserve 
the right that the statute could not be 
amended without her consent, and thus 
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avoid any controversy in the future upon 
this question. This also relieves the ap- 
prehension that some entertain that the 
court in the future might become different 
from the one to which the United States 
gave her adherence. This provision com- 
pletely eliminates this foreboding and 
gives full assurance that the court cannot 
be changed without our consent. The 
Root formula does not in any way modify 
this provision. 

The resolution of adherence contains a 
declaration of policy upon the part of the 
United States which does not in any way 
affect the statute of the court, or re- 
quire the assent of other nations. This 
declaration of policy emphasizes that the 
United States in adhering to the court 
should not be construed in any way as an 
abandonment of its foreign policy, gen- 
erally known as the Monroe Doctrine. 
This declaration clearly emphasizes the 
fact that the United States would not, 
at this time or at any time, abandon its 
long-cherished foreign policy known as 
the Monroe Doctrine, and relieves all ap- 
prehension that this well known American 
policy has been in any way jeopardized or 
altered by adherence to the World Court. 
The Root formula does not in any way 
modify this declaration contained in the 
Senate resolution. 


In Thorough Accord 


Thus upon all these important matters 
the Root formula is in thorough accord 
with the reservations contained in the 
Senate resolution of adherence. 

I will now consider the fifth reservation 
in the resolution of adherence and com- 
pare it with the Root formula and point 
out the differences between the two. 

The fifth reservation, which has been 
the subject of much discussion, relates to 
advisory opinions which the court may 
give when requested to do so by the Coun- 
cil or Assembly of the League of Nations 
upon any specific matter or question. The 
rendering of advisory opinions is optional 
with the court. Since the Council or As- 
sembly of the League alone has the right 
to ask the court for an advisory opinion, 
it was thought but right that the United 
States, when it adhered to the court, 
should have the same right and protection 
possessed by nations that were members of 
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the League. Reservation 5 was prepared 
to accomplish this purpose and give this 
equality of right and protection to the 
United States. This reservation is as 
follows: 


“That the court shall not render any ad- 
visory opinion except publicly after due no- 
tice to all states adhering to the court and 
to all interested states and after public hear- 
ing or opportunity for hearing given to any 
state concerned; nor shall it, without the 
consent of the United States, entertain any 
request for an advisory opinion touching any 
dispute or question which the United States 
has or claims an interest.” 


Difficult Question 


The most difficult question to solve in 
providing for the adherence of the United 
States to the statute of the World Court 
upon an absolute equality with other na- 
tions was that relating to advisory opin- 
ions. As previously stated, all requests 
for advisory opinions were confined to the 
Council or Assembly of the League. As 
the United States was not a member of the 
League, this presented a most difficult 
problem for solution. The solution was 
provided for in the latter part of reserva- 
tion 5. This reservation was addressed to 
the jurisdiction of the court by its terms 
and so intended. It would prohibit the 
court from entertaining any request for 
an advisory opinion upon any matter in 
which the United States was interested 
or claimed an interest. It gave a veto 
power on the part of the United States to 
any request to the court for an advisory 
opinion on any matter in which the 
United States was interested. If the 
United States appeared before the court 
and claimed an interest and would not 
consent to an advisory opinion, the juris- 
diction of the court to render an advisory 
opinion ceased. It was believed that this 
reservation was necessary in order to place 
the United States on an equality before 
the court with other nations that were 
members of the League. 


Equal Rating Desired 


It was believed that in asking for an 
advisory opinion the Council or Assembly 
could only act by a unanimous vote. 
Hence the veto of the United States for 
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an advisory opinion was only equal to that 
possessed by the nations that are members 
of the League. But there are those who 
insist that the League in asking for an 
advisory opinion is only exercising meth- 
ods of procedure which, under the terms 
of the League, require only a majority 
vote. The court has not passed upon the 
question whether the request must be by 
a majority or unanimous vote of the Coun- 
cil or Assembly. If the court should de- 
cide it requires a unanimous vote the veto 
of the United States would be effective, 
since the Root formula provides: 

“There shall be attributed to an objection 
of the United States the same force and 
effect as attaches to a vote against asking for 
the opinion given by a member of the League 
of Nations in the Council or in the Assem- 
bly.” 


Thus the Root formula gives the United 
States equality in this respect to that pos- 
sessed by members of the League, whether 
the court decides it requires a majority or 
a unanimous vote of the Council or As- 
sembly. But reservation 5 was intended 
to protect the United States, even if the 
court should decide that a majority of the 
Council or Assembly could request an ad- 
visory opinion. 


States’ Consent Needed 


Under the statute of the World Court, 
in order for it to obtain jurisdiction and 
render judgment, it must have the con- 
sent of the states that are litigants. No 
state can be haled before the court without 
its consent given either voluntarily or by 
the acceptance of the court’s compulsory 
jurisdiction. In either case the consent 
of the state must be obtained. The same 
principle should apply to advisory opinions. 
All members of the League that have 
adopted the Covenant of the League con- 
sented that the Council or Assembly could 
act as their agents in requesting an ad- 
visory opinion. The Council or Assembly 
as agents created by nations that are 
members of the League could ask or re- 
fuse to ask for an advisory opinion. All 
that reservation 5 gives to the United 
States is that the United States as 


principal acting for itself should have the 
same power as members of the League 
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had conferred on their agent, namely the 
Council or Assembly. In this respect there 
seems to me an equality of right. But 
the nations refused to give the absolute 
veto power to the United States upon re- 
quests for advisory opinions. They were 
apprehensive this power might be abused 
and would interfere with the valuable 
work of the Court in connection with 
advisory opinions. Many nations belonging 
to both Court and League felt this would 
be a dangerous power to give any nation. 
A solution was sought by Mr. Root 
whereby all the rights and interests of the 
United States could be fully protected and 
other nations be relieved of any apprehen- 
sion of danger in giving the United States 
veto power in connection with advisory 
opinions. 


Solution Presented 


The so-called Root formula presents as 
a solution of this question the following: 

“With a view to insuring that the Court 
shall not, without the consent of the United 
States, entertain any request for an advisory 
opinion touching any dispute or question in 
which the United States has or claims an in- 
terest, the secretary-general of the League of 
Nations shall, through any channel desig- 
nated for that purpose by the United States, 
inform the United States of any proposal be- 
fore the Council or the Assembly of the 
League for obtaining an advisory opinion 
from the Court, and thereupon, if desired, 
an exchange of views as to whether an in- 
terest of the United States is affected shall 
proceed with all convenient speed between 
the Council or Assembly of the League and 
the United States. 

“Whenever a request for an advisory opin- 
ion comes to the Court, the registrar shall 
notify the United States thereof, among other 
states mentioned in the now existing Article 
73 of the Rules of Court, stating a reasonable 
time-limit fixed by the President within 
which a written statement by the United 
States concerning the request will be re- 
ceived. If for any reason no sufficient op- 
portunity for an exchange of views upon 
such request should have been afforded and 
the United States advises the Court that the 
question upon which the opinion of the Court 
is asked is one that affects the interests of 
the United States, proceedings shall be stayed 
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for a period sufficient to enable such an ex- 
change of views between the Council or the 
Assembly and the United States to take 
place. * * * 


Withdrawal Automatic 


“If after the exchange of views provided 
for in paragraphs 1 and 2 of this article it 
shall appear that no agreement can be 
reached and the United States is not pre- 
pared to forego its objection, the exercise of 
the powers of withdrawal provided for in 
article 8 hereof will follow naturally with- 
out any imputation of unfriendliness or un- 
willingness to co-operate generally for peace 
and good will.” 


An analysis of the Root formula shows 
that it provides: 


First—That the United States shall be 
notified of any proposal before the Council 
or Assembly for obtaining an advisory opin- 
ion from the Court. 


Second—That there shall be an exchange 
of notes between the Council or Assembly 
and the United States as to whether it has 
an interest in the proposed advisory opinion. 


Third—That whenever a request for an 
advisory opinion comes to the court the 
registrar of the court shall notify the United 
States thereof, fixing a reasonable time limit 
in which a written statement from the United 
States concerning the request will be re- 
ceived. 


Postponement Provided 


Fourth—lIf for any reason no sufficient op- 
portunity for an exchange of views upon 
such request should have been afforded and 
the United States advises the court that the 
question upon which the opinion of the court 
is asked is one that affects the interests of 
the United States, proceeding shall be 
stayed for a period sufficient to enable such 
exchange of views between the Council or 
Assembly and the United States to take place. 


Fifth—It provides if after this exchange 
of views no agreement is reached and the 
United States is not prepared to forego its 
objections, then the United States may with- 
draw without any imputation of unfriendli- 
hess or unwillingness to co-operate generally 
for peace and good will. 
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Thus under the Root formula the court 
can render no advisory opinion without 
the consent of the United States and re- 
quire the United States to continue a 
member of the court. Under the Root 
formula the United States is given the 
option of making reservation five of the 
Senate resolution operative or else 
promptly withdrawing its adherence to the 
court. The United States will have the 
full protection of reservation five so long 
as it is a member of the court and when 
this ceases the United States can imme- 
diately withdraw. Thus no detriment can 
possibly accrue to the United States by 
adhering to the court under the Root 
formula. 


Necessary for Protection 


I do not believe an advisory opinion 
will ever be rendered by the court over the 
protest of the United States. I believe 
the fifth reservation is necessary for the 
proper protection of the United States and 
when it is ignored by the court it is time 
for the United States to exercise its right 
of withdrawal. It would not do for the 
United States to continue a member of 
the court and have an advisory opinion 
rendered without its consent and not abide 
by the opinion. The Root formula relieves 
the United States from such embarrass- 
ment. I believe it will be effective and 
make operative the fifth reservation, but 
if it develops that it does not, the United 
States can and should promptly withdraw 
from the court. 

I can see no danger that can come to 
the United States by adhering to the court 
under the Root formula. I believe the 
United States should join the World Court, 
as it is the only organized court for the 
settlement of international differences. 
The decisions and work of the court have 
been of such high character as to command 
the respect of all, and it has become a 
most potential factor for world peace. 
The Kellogg pact outlawing war makes a 
World Court indispensable for us and 
other nations to hear and settle interna- 
tional disputes which will inevitably arise. 
Without such a court, the Kellogg peace 
pact will become a failure, and practically 
all disarmament and peace conferences 
futile. 
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ARMISTICE DAY 


By WILLIAM FORTUNE 
President of the American Peace Society 


President Fortune delivered the Armistice Day address in his home city of Indianapolis, 
November 11. The impressive exercises were under the auspices of the American Legion, 
and almost within the shadow of the national headquarters of that body. Many of the 
national officers of the Legion attended. Among those in the reviewing stand for the pa- 
rade that preceded the address was Major-General D. E. Nolan, commanding officer of the 
fifth army corps area, and head of our Intelligence Service during the war. President 


Fortune’s address follows in full text. 


LEVEN years ago this morning, 

along a front where foe faced foe 
and where the mightiest engines of de- 
struction roared defiance at each other, 
there came an order—and all was still. 
Anticipated though it was, the end was 
startling and dramatic in its suddenness, 
in its power to transform men from agen- 
cies of death to normal human beings who 
again drew the breath of life without the 
feeling that death lurked near. That 
order was expressed in two words—“cease 
firing !”—and those of you who were at 
the battle front obeyed ;.not only because 
you were soldiers used to discipline, but 
as well by reason of the fact that you and 
the rest of the world were weary of war. 


The Unfinished Task 


On this anniversary of proclaimed 
peace, I greet you today and congratulate 
you again; not only upon your notable 
achievements as members of the Amer- 
ican forces at home and abroad, but 
also upon the virility of your patriotic 
idealism as expressed in the magnificent 
organization of which you are a part. We 
stand here today, in sight of an unfinished 
shrine, in process of erection to the mem- 
ory of your comrades who answered the 
call and who never returned. We may 
look upon that unfinished edifice as sym- 
bolical. The work of your dead comrades 
also was unfinished when they fell. The 
torch you grasped from unfeeling hands 
to hold aloft through the succeeding years 
was reflected in their sightless eyes. You 
saw ahead where they ceased to see, and 
the determination became more firmly 
fixed with you that never again should 
you or your children, or your children’s 
children, be required to pour out life’s 


blood upon a field of carnage to bring 


about a settlement that could have been 
concluded better by men meeting in fair- 
ness and justice around a council table. 

There has not always been agreement as 
to how this end might best be achieved. 
Even while extremists have not differed 
about the goal, there have been various 
and devious routes suggested as to the 
most advantageous way to reach it. 

The world has striven these eleven 
years since the armies ceased firing, to 
find a basis of mutual understanding. 
When the armistice came it found hatred 
and the demand for revenge. Little by 
little vision cleared. Hearts were cleansed 
of hatred and the desire for revenge 
against peoples who had been misled, be- 
came fainter with each succeeding year. 
It was agreed that those who had provoked 
the havoc should bear the brunt of its 
cost ; but as the victors went back to peace- 
ful pursuits they discovered that the black 
trail of disaster follows victory no less 
than it follows defeat. The cost in men 
and misery no human mind can compute; 
and thus we have been more eager, dur- 
ing the succeeding decade, to resolve that 
it must never happen again. 

If it should happen again it will sur- 
pass in horror anything that has ever 
blighted the world or that can be con- 
ceived. Progress in the mechanical, 
chemical and physical sciences will make 
it different from anything we have known. 
We have visions of whole cities and mil- 
lions of lives snuffed out with gigantic ex- 
plosives and suffocating gas dropped from 
the clouds, and yet the desire for peace 
should have a stronger motive than fear. 
I like to believe that our altruistic aims 
and yearnings are sufficient for the estab- 
lishment of it. Peace has ever been an 
ideal of religions and has been the highest 
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hope of mankind since the Messiah came 
on earth. 

As Americans we have told the world 
again and again that we cherish no im- 
perialistic ambitions, that we covet the 
friendship of other nations near and far, 
that we believe in fairness, equity and 
justice between governments as well as 
between men and that guided by these 
principles we were ready, yes eager, to 
go forward along the paths of peace, if 
those to whom we addressed our senti- 
ments were willing to meet us upon 
equally high ground. 


The New Hope 


The last two years have witnessed 
greater progress toward the goal than has 
been made previously in the history of 
mankind. We may with great confidence 
and courage press forward, with certainty 
that the goal is not beyond reach. 

All the civilized nations of the world 
have made solemn agreement to abandon 
war as the instrument they shall use in 
the settlement of their differences, and to 
employ only peaceful means. Until now, 
war has been an accepted institution. 
Now, very deliberately, we renounce it 
forever. It is now illegal; as much so 
as piracy. 


The Central Principle 


But, we have, by no means, completed 
the task. We are yet far from the goal 
of permanent peace. We have yet to as- 
certain and develop the peaceful methods 
that nations shall use in adjusting their 
differences. That calls for the sanest, 
most practical thought of which we are 
capable. Through it all, one principle 
will stand out, and that is the principle 
of justice, It is the great principle which 
the American Peace Society has advocated 
for more than a century, in its belief that 
only peace based on justice will be endur- 
ing. The working methods by which jus- 
tice may be achieved are now the concern 
of the American Peace Society and every 
other group of earnest, practical-minded 
seekers after peace. 


Practical Problems 


There is yet another angle to the prob- 
lem. 


If our pledge to renounce war 
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means what it says, the time has come to 
be serious about decreasing the burden 
of armaments. It has not been long since 
we were reminded by President Hoover 
that it is significant that none of our great 
Presidents was either pacifist or militarist. 
This is not a time for extremists of either 
belief. They have both in the past hin- 
dered the coming of permanent peace. 
Fortunately, our governmental leaders are 
working on the problem from neither 
standpoint. There is a middle ground 
where peace will more likely be found, 
with clear understanding of the practical 
problems involved. Thinking of disarma- 
ment, independently of an extremist point 
of view, it is natural to conclude that, 
if there is to be no more of warfare, na- 
tions can come to honorable agreement 
for lessening the burden of armaments. 
We have just witnessed the start of a great 
forward step in this direction in the visit 
of the British Prime Minister to talk, in 
a practical way, with our President about 
naval disarmament. 

We have learned some of the practical 
problems that are involved. A year ago, 
President Coolidge, in a message ad- 
dressed to the American Legion, reminded 
the world of some of the problems of 
America—our long coastlines, our lack of 
fueling stations, our obligation by inter- 
national treaty to protect the Panama 
canal, and various factors which do not 
confront other countries. 

In an appeal a few weeks ago that was 
carried by radio to every nook and corner 
of our country, Premier MacDonald 
pleaded with us to be patient with the 
British people for, as he said, they live 
by the sea, their possessions are far flung 
and they have placed reliance in their 
navy for centuries past. Consequently, 
any reduction of naval strength on the 
part of Great Britain must come, he con- 
cluded, only after England and her 
colonies have prepared public opinion to 
support such a step. If there is neces- 
sity for the English mind to agree to fur- 
ther reductions of armament on the part 
of Great Britain before any such project 
can hope to be concluded, so is there neces- 
sity for a similar forming of public opin- 
ion in our own country. Happily for all 
of us the minds of American citizens seem 
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to be turning in that direction because 
they yearn for honorable peace. 


Establishing Security 


We live with an unguarded boundary 
line between us and the Canadian people 
and there is no fear or feeling of alarm 
on either side of the border. That trust 
and confidence has been built upon a 
foundation of fair dealing, friendliness 
and understanding. We speak the same 
language, and that may have more to do 
with our ability to understand and trust 
each other than we realize. With Canada 
and the United States as examples of what 
can be done between nations, we look for- 
ward to the day when every border will 
dismiss its guards, dismantle its forts 
and have no need for armed display. 

We know not when that day shall come, 
but we approach closer to it month after 
month and year after year. We are 
nearer to it now than when the allied 
command gave the order to cease firing. 
The civilized world has agreed to many 
peaceful commitments since then, and as 
time goes on it will agree to more; but 
as we tread the path that leads to peace 
we must realize that nations are collec- 
tions of individuals and, as individuals 
think and act, so do the nations to which 
they belong. We know that the time has 
not yet come when we can live in our 
cities and towns and in our rural districts 
without protection. In our schools and 
churches, through the press and countless 
other earnest agencies we preach the doc- 
trine of obedience to law, respect for life 
and property, and yet we prepare to cope 
with those who do not accept such teach- 
ings. In short, we must maintain police 
departments and other establishments in 
an effort to have the peace kept, to awe 
into submission those who would break 
it, to apprehend and bring to justice those 
who trample the law and the rights of 
society under foot. All this we must 
have as individuals, living in what we are 
fond of calling peaceful communities. If 
that need exists in our domestic relations 
the force of similar restraints between 
nations becomes all the more emphatic. 

The physical act of disarmament is but 
child’s play compared to the gigantic task 
of mental preparation for such a happy 
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day. And yet we do not grow faint- 
hearted or fear that day will never come. 
Rather do we press forward to it, more 
confident than ever, more hopeful of re- 
sults, with greater certainty of an epoch 
when peace will reign triumphant 
throughout the world. 

In making such an approach we must 
keep an open mind. We must phrase our 
own proposals and the arguments to sup- 
port them in such manner that the jus- 
tice of our pleas will be evident and their 
sincerity never doubted. We must pre- 
pare to bring the same mental attitude to 
bear upon the suggestions that come to us 
from the other governments of the world. 
We must come, finally, to the realization 
that another great war is unthinkable, 
that if justice can be had with honor as 
between individuals so is it possible for 
equitable settlements to be made between 
nations. As the needs for an interna- 
tional police force become less apparent, 
that force we call our army and our navy 
will diminish; but until then we must 


accept the situation for what it is, rather © 


than as our hearts desire it. 
Soldiers War to End War 


You men went to war not because of 
lust for blood, but because your country 
had been attacked. Every honorable and 
peaceful means to avoid or postpone such 
an eventuality was utilized without avail ; 
and, finally, the time came when you were 
asked to forsake your homes and loved 
ones, cross the seas and enter a conflict 
unlike any the world had ever known, for 
this was the war to end war. And so you 
went to battle for a peace that would en- 
dure, a peace that would banish forever 
from the minds of men the thought of 
war. 

We realize today that words are inade- 
quate to express the debt of gratitude 
we owe to those comrades of yours who 
never returned. Their valor and their 
sacrifice will live while men have mem- 
ories and the glory of their service shall 
never become dim. Therefore, it is for 
us, the living, to resolve that those pa- 
triots and heroes of America who died for 
their country did not die in vain. If they 
gave their lives for a principle it is our 
solemn duty to uphold it, to keep it con- 
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stantly before our eyes and to strive whole- 
heartedly for its enduring triumph. 

This is not a day to glorify and exalt 
war, but to commemorate the end of it. 
Eleven years ago today there came a peace 
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that we believe it is our duty to perpet- 
uate, and we must not falter. We can 
and shall have peace on earth, my friends, 
when and where there is good will to 
men. 





THEODORE E. BURTON 
By Bishop William F. McDowell* 


“The genuine statesman will be tested 
also by the size of the issues he makes 
supreme in his public service, the size of 
the purposes he steadfastly sets before him, 
the kind of relationships which he selects 
and cherishes for his life. A younger Sen- 
ator said to me the other day: ‘It is easier 
to take a large view, harder to take a small 
one, easier to go right, harder to go wrong 
in the consideration of public questions when 
Senator Burton is around.’ mn 

“Take the single matter of world peace to 
which Senator Burton gave early and pro- 
lcuged study and devotion. Even as this 
man, twice president of the American Peace 
Society, slips out of our sight the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain sails from our 
shores after a significant visit to the Pres- 
ident in the interest of the new day, the day 
of reason and good will instead of hate and 
war. As he sails he sends back to this Sen- 
ator a message of good will and solicitude 
as to one like-minded with himself in the 
high purpose that brought Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald here. ° 

“It is interesting to speculate upon what 
Senator Burton might easily or naturally 
have been if he had wholly given himself 
to other lines than those to which he has 
devoted his life since this city sent him to 
Congress four decades ago. Had he con- 


* Extracts from the Bishop's funeral sermon, 


preached in Cleveland, Ohio, October 31, 1929. 





tinued to be a college professor he would 
have attained distinction as an educator. 
Had he given himself to the practice of law 
he could easily have come to eminence at the 
bar or on the bench. Had he given himself 
to banking he would surely have been a 
captain of finance. He might readily have 
accepted the proffered Secretaryship of the 
Treasury, and he would have adorned the 
Secretaryship of State or shone as two other 
Clevelanders, John Hay and Myron Herrick, 
have recently done as ambassadors to friendly 
nations, and he was wholly worthy of and 
equal to the presidency itself. He repre- 
sented the Christian scholar in public life 
at the highest level. It is one of the proofs 
of real greatness that it does not exhaust 
itself in its occupations but is always in it- 
self larger than the things it actually 
Gee. « + « 

“And if you ask me the words that came to 
my lips when the end came I will repeat 
them. They had been spoken to me of him 
by one who knew and honored him. ‘Sen- 
ator Burton had clean hands and a pure 
heart; he has not lifted up his soul unto 
vanity nor sworn deceitfully. He naturally 
ascends into the hill of the Lord.’ And we 
may use these words concerning him this 
October afternoon, here and on yonder holy 
hill, commanding the sleepless lake.” 
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THE SITUATION IN CHINA 


By THE RED CROSS COMMISSION 


The most comprehensive statement of the 
conditions in China is the report of the 
American Red Cross Commission to China. 
The committee consisted of Ernest P. Bick- 
nell, Chairman; William M. Baxter, Jr.; and 
Ernest J. Swift, Secretary. The report was 
adopted by the central committee of the 
American National Red Cross, September 27. 
The full text of the report follows: 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 
COMMISSION TO CHINA 


ONDITIONS existing in China to- 
C day do not conform to the popular 

American conception of the term 
“famine.” The average person is inclined 
to think of famine as a situation in which 
there is little or no food to be had, and 
in which rich and poor alike face starva- 
tion. Famine of this character does not 
now exist in China; nor is it probable 
that this condition has ever obtained on 
any large scale, yet throughout Chinese 
history we find the ever present record 
of “famine.” 

In many countries, the crop failures 
now occurring in China would not result 
in famine, for probably in no other part 
of the world are so many people living so 
close to the border of starvation. It is 
estimated in an official publication of the 
United States Department of Commerce 
that 80 per cent of the population, or 
340,000,000 people, are engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits. Relatively few, from 
year to year, produce more than they re- 
quire for themselves and families, and 
little is built up in the way of reserves 
of cash or food supplies. With this lack 
of economic margin, it is inevitable that 
large numbers should fall below the exist- 
ence level when any cause brings about 
a shortage of food. The poor, falling 
quickly below this level, starve in large 
numbers; the middle class survive or 
starve, dependent upon the duration and 
severity of the food storage, while the 
well-to-do seldom suffer except from an 
economic standpoint. 


Famine Defined 


What then is famine? In failing 


clearly to distinguish between the tre- 


mendous volume of destitution which is 
everywhere apparent and a “famine” such 
as has been the subject of appeals to 
American sympathy during 1928 and 
1929 much confusion has resulted. In 
the China famine of 1920-21 this con- 
fusion led to the adoption by the China 
International Famine Relief Commission 
of the following definition of famine: 

“Famine is a failure of food supply 
due primarily to natural causes.” 

This definition has been widely ac- 
cepted in China. It may not be suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to be fully accurate 
but it serves the essential purpose of 
drawing a line between the destitution 
constantly and everywhere present and 
the recurring instances of more concen- 
trated areas of distress in which failing 
harvests are a principal factor. 

Investigation by philanthropic bodies 
in China in 1928 seemed to indicate that 
while crop deficiency was the immediate 
precipitating cause of the severe privation 
in a number of provinces, the distress 
could not be classified as a “famine” 
under the accepted definition, because it 
was evident that the failure of food 
supply was not primarily due to natural 
causes. Since there was no reasonable 
doubt, however, that much _ suffering 
existed in the districts in which crops had 
failed, the agencies which were collecting 
and distributing American relief dis- 
carded the famine definition previously 
established. At once they found them- 
selves adrift upon the shoreless sea of 
China’s poverty. Estimates of the ex- 
tent and intensity of the famine, thus 
unrestricted, leaped to bewildering fig- 
ures. They ran from a minimum of 10,- 
000,000 persons to a maximum of 65,- 
000,000. Anybody’s guess was as good as 
another’s and there is no reason to doubt 
that the volume of destitution in the 
affected provinces was as great as was in- 
dicated by the highest estimate. 

It soon became evident that the Ameri- 
can people were reluctant to assume the 
tremendous burden being urged upon 
them. In this contingency the American 
agency engaged in collecting the relief 
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fund, requested a group of Americans resi- 
dent in China and well known for their 
public spirit and their knowledge of 
Chinese affairs to serve as an Advisory 
Committee in Peiping. This Committee 
recommended promptly an immediate re- 
turn to the definition of famine as a fail- 
ure of food supply due primarily to nat- 
ural causes. The American organization 
accepted the recommendation and re- 
duced the basis of its appeal to the num- 
ber of famine sufferers suggested by the 
Advisory Committee, namely, 4,000,000. 


Causes of the Present Situation 


It will be seen that the point here lies 
in the attempt to bring America’s task 
within measurable limits rather than to 
prove that the amount of distress in China 
had been overestimated. But the discus- 
sion must be carried further if we are to 
reach basic facts. If natural causes did 
not account for the “famine” of 1928- 
1929, what were the responsible causes? 
They may be enumerated briefly: 


First: For years China has been in a 
state of political and economic disorder. 
Ambitious war lords, recruiting their own 
armies, have operated in almost every 
province. As these armies have been law- 
less organizations without official support 
or control, they have lived upon the coun- 
try in which they have moved. The cities 
have paid high tribute; the country dis- 
tricts have been stripped ruthlessly of 
grain, of live stock, of carts, of farming 
implements. Surplus grain saved against 
time of drought or for seed for the next 
harvest has been seized. Scores of armies 
including millions of men have marched 
and countermarched across the country, 
or have settled down during the periods 
of inaction to fatten upon the half starved 
farming population. 


Second: The military leaders have 
seized railways, monopolized their engines 
and cars, destroyed tracks and bridges 
in order to hamper opposing forces. They 
have thus prevented the normal move- 
ment of commerce. Grain and other es- 


sentials to life could not be sent into 
the interior provinces which had suffered 
most seriously from the military depreda- 
tions. 


To this day hundreds of engines 
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and thousands of cars belonging to China’s 
several railways are held rusting and 
rotting in Manchuria by the military head 
of that region, who fears that if he re- 
leases them to the railroads to which they 
legally belong, they will fall into the 
hands of his enemies. It is quite pos- 
sible that this fear is well grounded. 
Meantime the business of the country is 
crippled and shipment of grain to the 
famine areas is but a fraction of the 
quantity necessary. On August 15, this 
Commission observed hundreds of tons 
of grain lying unprotected upon the rail- 
way platform at the station of Feng Tai, 
the junction point from which grain goes 
forward toward the famine regions of 
Shansi, Shensi and Suiyuan. Frequent 
rains were rapidly destroying this grain, 
while the bags were rotting and bursting. 
At the same time relief agencies were 
urgently appealing to the railway author- 
ities for cars with which to convey grain 
to the famine sufferers. 

For a few months no active military 
operations have been in progress; the 
armies are chiefly lying quiet awaiting 
the turn of events. The Nationalist gov- 
ernment is in the ascendant and is lay- 
ing plans for disbandment, but in Au- 
gust, 1929, little visible progress had been 
made in that direction. Meantime the 
manner in which the various war lords 
are maintaining their armies was indi- 
cated in a statement by Mr. Sun Fo, 
Minister of Railways, in a conference 
with newspaper representatives at Nan- 
king, August 22, 1929. Mr. Sun Fo in a 
discussion of the deplorable plight of the 
Chinese is quoted as saying: 

“On account of interference by military au- 
thorities it has been most difficult to reor- 
ganize the various railways of the country. 
Four months ago the railways in the North 
were paying more than $2,000,000 monthly 
to various local military groups. The Pei- 
ping-Hankow line was paying the Second 
Jroup Army Corps every month $500,000 and 
the Third Group Army Corps $350,000, al- 
though the total monthly income of the line 
was only about $2,000,000. The average 
monthly income of the Peiping-Suiyuan rail- 
way was about $300,000 and it had to pay 
$200,000 a month to the Third Group Army 
The southern section of the Pei- 
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ping-Mukden formerly had to pay the Fourth 
Group Army Corps and later Gen. Tang 
Seng-Chi’s troops $300,000 monthly. The 
Lunghai railway pays $400,000 monthly to 
the Second Group Army Corps. . . . The 
average income of the Peiping-Suiyuan rail- 
way used to run up to $800,000, but in re- 
cent years it has dwindled to $300,000. The 
chief cause is that, owing to its heavy sub- 
sidies to military authorities, it had to raise 
its freight rates. The rates are so high that 
merchants have stopped shipping the goods 
on the line.” 


Third: During the recent years of tur- 
moil and military confusion, the soldiers 
of routed armies, along with deserters and 
miscellaneous outlaws, have turned to 
banditry in very large numbers. It is 
doubtful whether the amazing extent and 
menace of this form of outlawry in China 
is comprehended in America. Literally 
hundreds of thousands of desperate and 
reckless men are engaged in banditry. 
Groups of bandits numbering hundreds 
are not uncommon. They operate with 
a contempt of local authorities or perhaps 
at times in collusion with them. Lack- 
ing all discipline, responsible to no higher 
authority, they carry on their atrocities 
with heartless savagery, sparing no one. 
Your Commission has in its files copy of 
a petition sent to the President of China 
by a famine relief committee of Kansu 
Province, one of the most severely afflicted 
famine areas. In this petition for relief 
of famine victims it is stated that of the 
78 counties (hsien) of Kansu, 70 have 
been ravaged by bandits. In addition to 
seizing all food and clothing and other 
portable property, bandits frequently kill 
the people and burn the villages, especially 
in communities which try to conceal or 
withhold anything from them. 


Fourth: Taxation has been a constant 
device of oppression. Although carried 
on in the name of law, it is subject to 
unrestrained abuse. Taxes in theory are 
levied and collected by the governor or 
“tuchun” of a province, who is an ap- 
pointee of the central government. In 
practice, since the revolution of 1911, 
with few exceptions, the war lord who has 
the necessary military power seizes the 
provincial capital and sets himself up as 
an independent despot. If he requires 
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money for the support of his personal 
army, if he wishes to wage war with a 
rival general, or desires to lay up a for- 
tune against the rainy day which is cer- 
tain to come in time, he levies new and 
heavier taxes. It has become a favorite 
method during the exigencies of civil 
wars in the last two or three years for 
the provincial despots to send out their 
collectors to demand payment of a year’s 
taxes in advance. After these have been 
paid the collectors are sent round to de- 
mand payment for a second year in ad- 
vance, and instances have been reported 
in which three years’ advance taxes have 
been collected. These collections are en- 
forced with merciless vigor and in lieu of 
money, grain, animals, implements or 
clothing will be taken and stories are cur- 
rent of houses being pulled down in order 
to obtain the few wooden poles used in 
their-construction, which, in this country 
of few trees, have a real value. 


Fifth: Highways are almost unknown 
in those sections of China in which fam- 
ine is found today. The Province of 
Shansi, however, thanks to the leadership 
of an exceptionally able and farsighted 
governor, General Yen Hsi-shan, is a no- 
table exception to this statement. He has 
constructed several hundred miles of sub- 
stantial dirt roads and as a direct result 
of this improvement the needs of the 
famine areas in his province have been 
met with notable success, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the province contains 
only one short line of railroad. In many 
extended areas the only means of com- 
munication consists of narrow mountain 
trails traversed by donkeys, wheelbarrows, 
native carts or men carrying packs upon 
their backs. Where famine areas can be 
reached only by this means it is obvious 
that the importation of food in sufficient 
quantity to feed a large population is 
quite impracticable. 

Sizth: China’s population will be double 
its present total by the end of this cen- 
tury unless the normal increase is checked 
by famines, epidemics and wars. In past 
centuries tremendous catastrophes of such 
character have reduced the population 
by many millions, but as they did not re- 
duce the rate of increase, their effect was 
overcome within a few years. 
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new lands for the accommodation of their 
surplus people. China’s problem is far 
too great to find adequate relief by that 
device. If other nations opened wide 
their doors to Chinese emigrants, and if 
all the ships engaged in intercontinental 
passenger traffic on the seven seas were 
withdrawn from their usual routes and 
devoted themselves henceforth solely to 
transporting Chinese from their native 
land to other countries, it is believed they 
could not keep pace with the year by year 
increase of population. In a word, China 
presents a population problem which defies 
solution by any available means. 

The nation seems to be approaching a 
period where her land cannot support 
her people. By economies undreamed in 
America, the Chinese people are still able 
to sustain themselves by the soil, but so 
delicate has become the balance between 
food supply and naked starvation that 
any serious interruption in the regular 
routine of existence precipitates disaster. 


Seventh: Finally we come to natural 
causes. When in a district which for 
months or years has suffered from one or 
more of the causes just enumerated, there 
occurs a season of partial or total crop 
failure, starvation conditions quickly fol- 
low. The reserve stocks of food, the 
grain which should have been saved for 
planting, the draft animals, the necessary 
farm tools and implements have been 
taken away. The normal means of bring- 
ing in relief supplies have been destroyed 
or have always been totally inadequate. 
And so the population of the famine area 
is pushed below the starvation line and 
public benevolence is demanded. 


Difficulties 


In these circumstances foreign relief 
agencies can do little. This Commis- 
sion has heard no expression of doubt 
that enough food existed in China to have 
prevented starvation in 1928 and 1929. 
In fact it is reported that large quantities 
of cereals have been exported. The fact 
is that the operations of the contending 
rival generals with their independent 
moving armies, said to have numbered 
more than 2,000,000 men, swept the nor- 
mal stock of food from many provinces 
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and destroyed or paralyzed the only facil- 
ities for bringing in food from those areas 
where food is abundant. 

If the restricted definition of “fa- 
mine” as a “failure of food supply due 
primarily to natural causes” be discarded 
and we think of a famine simply as a con- 
dition in which many people in a given 
area lack sufficient food, there can be no 
doubt that famine has existed in China in 
1928-1929. But this “wide open” defini- 
tion brings its own difficulties. It leaves 
no clear barrier between the accidental 
and temporary victims of conditions and 
the “30,000,000 Chinese who are continu- 
ally attempting to sustain life on less 
than the minimum required for subsist- 
ence.” It lays before the world an in- 
vitation to make good the looting and 
robbery and confiscations of the war lords 
and bandits, thus providing them with the 
opportunity to repeat their exactions, to 
maintain their outlaw armies, to perpet- 
uate the disorganization which is retard- 
ing China’s recovery and stabilization. 

Notwithstanding the dark threat of 
suffocation by the weight of its own popu- 
lation, numerous measures have been 
discussed which should have some effect 
in lessening the pressure of life upon the 
patient Chinese people. The great areas 
of Tibet, Chinese Turkestan and Mon- 
golia, nominally the possessions of China, 
constitute more than one-half the total 
area of the country. These regions are 
of limited value for agriculture because 
of their mountains, lofty plateaus and 
arid plains. But it is believed they might 
provide homes and support for a popula- 
tion several time greater than their pres- 
ent estimated 10,000,000 inhabitants. 
Manchuria contains thousands of square 
miles of unimproved fertile lands. Al- 
ready Chinese emigrants from the famine 
areas of Honan and Shantung are being 
welcomed in Manchuria and an organ- 
ized effort to promote this movement is 
in operation. 


Necessities 


Irrigation and reclamation projects, 
increasing productivity of the land, re- 
forestation, river control, extension of the 
railway system, now consisting of a total 
of only 7,000 miles, construction of high- 
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ways, etc., are among the improvements 
which are under contemplation and which 
may some day help to prevent famines 
“due primarily to natural causes” and 
bring added opportunity and security to 
many. A number of provinces are con- 
templating the construction of irrigation 
systems and road building projects, and 
the central government has voted to set 
apart for railroad extensions several mil- 
lion dollars which will be received from 
the Belgian Boxer Indemnity funds. 
One of these projected extensions would 
carry a railway line to Sianfu, capital of 
Shensi Province, thus skirting a large 
district which long has been subject to fa- 
mine. The transportation of food to this 
district has heretofore been exceedingly 
difficult, slow and costly. With the com- 
pletion of the railroad, it should be pos- 
sible under normal conditions always to 
prevent serious food shortage by promptly 
importing large stocks of grain when a 
period of crop failure is foreseen. 

As to current famine relief measures, 
the Chinese National government has not 
actively participated. It has made no at- 
tempt to conduct relief operations, to di- 
rect policies or methods, or to coordi- 
nate activities conducted by private or 
public agencies. It has, however, not 
been indifferent to the needs of the famine 
areas. In March, 1929, it announced a 
famine relief bond issue of $10,000,- 
000 (approximately $4,500,000 gold). 
Through a “Famine Relief Commission” 
the greater part of these bonds were re- 
ported to have been distributed to provin- 
cial relief committees. The provincial 
committees in turn were reported in some 
instances to have sold these bond quotas 
at heavy discounts and in other instances 
to have held them unsold. Because of 
the absence of definite information, it is 
not possible to state the amount of relief 
funds obtained from this bond issue. No 
little cynicism was expressed as to the 
manner in which it was handled. One 
circumstantial statement was to the effect 
that $3,000,000 of the bonds went to sup- 
port Gen. Feng Yu-hsiang’s army; an- 
other was that in one province bonds 
were sold to the amount of $500,000 and 
that with the famine almost ended in that 
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province, the money still remained unex- 
pended in the committee’s hands. 

In addition to this issue of bonds, the 
National government has provided free 
railroad transportation for relief supplies, 
eliminated customs duties and promised 
protection from bandits for relief person- 
nel. It also has given free transportation 
to emigrants sent from crowded famine 
districts to the more sparsely populated 
lands of Manchuria. 


Effects of Civil War 


It is but fair, in referring to the some- 
what meager and comparatively ineffec- 
tive participation of the Chinese govern- 
ment in famine relief, to call attention to 
the fact that China has been torn by civil 
war and is not yet freed from her pre- 
occupations with armies and hostile mili- 
tary leaders, while her new government 
has still to reach a point of assured stabil- 
ity. Indications are not lacking that in 
the future China’s interest in the welfare 
of her people will show a gratifying 
awakening. 

The organizations most frequently en- 
countered and actively engaged in relief 
work were the China International Fa- 
mine Relief Commission, provincial gov- 
ernment committees, foreign missions, the 
Salvation Army, the Chinese Red Cross, 
and the Swastika Society. In the pro- 
vince of Honan is a committee for the 
transportation of famine sufferers, which 
has an extensive program of assisting 
emigrants in moving to Manchuria. 
Numerous other relief organizations are 
contributing to this work or are them- 
selves carrying on relief programs. Their 
work, however, is less widespread than 
that of the organizations named, and in 
many instances is limited to a few com- 
mittees. 

The program of the China Interna- 
tional Famine Relief Committee, having 
a centralized control, is the only one 
which is reasonably uniform throughout 
the various famine areas. The relief 
work which it is doing consists in gen- 
eral of labor projects, such as irrigation 
works, road building and dikes, sale of 
cheap grain (or p’ing tiao), and con- 
tributions to gruel kitchens managed by 
other organizations. 
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The relief programs of the provincial 
governments, while they vary as between 
provinces, include the same character of 
relief as that being rendered by the China 
International Famine Relief Committee, 
although p’ing t’iao and gruel kitchens 
are the principal features of their pro- 
gram. The relief programs of the for- 
eign missions, Salvation Army, and 
Swastika Societies include gruel kitchens, 
refugee camps, in other words, free relief 
projects. These gruel kitchens or refugee 
camps are in some instances partially 
supported by the China International 
Famine Relief Committee or the provin- 
cial governments. 

Lack of Co-ordination 


During its extensive study of famine 
areas and the relief measures employed 
in many communities, your Commission 
found little or no cooperation among the 
relief organizations operating in the same 
fields. On the contrary they manifested 
a surprising ignorance of each other’s 
work. An attitude of indifference, even 
of suspicion, was occasionally noted. It 
is obvious that much effectiveness is lost 
by these relations of aloofness among the 
agencies. The increased power and 
momentum which result from united 
effort would be reflected in added strength 
for each unit in the combined action. 
Failure to take advantage of this well 
established principle is equivalent to ac- 
cepting a smaller return for the money 
and effort expended, when a larger re- 
turn is available at no greater cost. 

The fact should be strongly stressed 
that famine relief in China is chiefly a 
matter of the purchase and transporta- 
tion of grain. The grain is to be found 
in Chinese territory and in many in- 
stances of famine, grain for relief pur- 
poses has been available in neighboring 
provinces. The grain need not be ground 
or made into bread, or in any way pre- 
pared for consumption. It should be 
delivered in proper quantities at proper 
times to the famine sufferers in their own 
or nearby villages, leaving to them its 
conversion into food. Every village is 
supplied with the simple stone rollers by 
which the grain is crushed for use. This 
method of relief giving reduces organi- 
zation and administrative costs to a mini- 
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mum. It permits the people of the famine 
region to remain in their homes, to hold 
their families together, look after their 
lands and stock and other small belong- 
ings. It permits them to supplement 
their dry food rations with roots and 
leaves of certain herbs and bushes and 
even of the shredded bark of elm trees. 
In a word, it holds family and commu- 
nity life together and prevents the de- 
moralization inevitable when famine is 
allowed to drive families to distant places 
for work or food. 

The Chinese peasant is perhaps as 
much the creature of custom and tradi- 
tion as any class of people in the world. 
His family, his gods, his land, his habits 
of work, his ingrained industry and 
thrift, fix him in a groove from which 
it is hard for him to break away. To 
the question then, “Does not the supply 
of free food to the famine sufferer induce 
laziness and a desire to hold on to this 
free support as long as possible?” the 
answer would seem to be that the life 
routine passed down for centuries from 
father to son can scarcely be broken down 
by a temporary supply of food without 
cost. The possible harm is greatly re- 
duced by the fact that the normal home 
life is uninterrupted and the usual home 
and community responsibilities and asso- 
ciations are unchanged. 

Preventive Measures 


Much has been said in favor of em- 
ployment upon the construction of pub- 
lic works as means of relief for famine 
sufferers. In principle this method is 
probably sound and doubtless would have 
the support of students of social work. 
Nevertheless, the plan involves features 
which to this Commission seem open to 
question. Unless famine relief by em- 
ployment is strongly supplemented by 
free relief, it cannot prove satisfactory 
because it reaches only a small propor- 
tion of those entitled to help. For ex- 
ample, an irrigation project in the Prov- 
ince of Suiyuan was expected to give 
employment to 15,000 men, whose earn- 
ings could scarcely have supported more 
than 175,000 persons. The number of 
famine sufferers in that area, however, 
has been estimated as high as 2,000,000. 
It is important that the American people 
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who give funds to China under the 
urgency of poignant appeals to save starv- 
ing millions should realize that their gifts 
may be expended upon projects which, 
however valuable, bring aid to a much 
smaller number of persons than the same 
amount of expenditure wouid help if ap- 
plied to other forms of relief. 

A program of prevention is essentially 
the responsibility of government, and can- 
not under any circumstances be developed 
to a worth-while extent until such time 
as a stable and efficient central govern- 
ment is established. In the summer of 
1928, Dr. C. T. Wang, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs in the Chinese Government, 
speaking with John Earl Baker, who 
represented China Famine Relief, Inc., 
said with emphasis that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment does not wish foreign organiza- 
tions to undertake in China relief projects 
which involve the construction of public 
works. He said that such works affect- 
ing rivers, highways, and the property 
and rights of Chinese citizens should be 
the sole concern of the Government of 
China, that the government itself needed 
no charitable assistance. He added that 
if charitably inclined Americans wished 
to help the Chinese Government they 
might do so by buying its bonds. On 
August 20, 1929, this Commission was 
afforded an excellent opportunity also to 
discuss this subject with Dr. Wang in 
Nanking. He holds clearly to the same 
views expressed to Mr. Baker a year ago. 

China’s Responsibility 

China’s problems are enormous, com- 
plex, and inseparably interwoven with 
each other. They have been vastly in- 
creased by the political chaos which pre- 
vailed almost constantly from 1911 to the 
end of 1928. The famine of 1928-1929 
has been an inextricable part of this 
chaos. Its causes go straight back into 
chronic conditions of disorder, the crush- 
ing exactions of war lords, the unchecked 
depredations of bandits, the confiscatory 
taxes by provincial despots, the paralyzed 
railways, with the consequent restrictions 
upon commerce. 

The American Red Cross Commission 
embraced the opportunity to meet Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek, head of the National 
government; Dr. C. T. Wang, Minister 
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of Foreign Affairs, and many other offi- 
cers occupying responsible places in the 
national and provincial governments. 
The impression is inescapable that new 
China is occupying the seats of power. 
Everywhere young men are directing 
affairs, but only time can test their ability 
to unite China’s strong men in the com- 
mon cause of the country’s welfare, to 
remedy ancient abuses, disband the use- 
less and menacing armies which now prey 
upon the poverty-stricken people, and 
inaugurate an era of peace and progress. 

By far the greatest need in China to- 
day is the development of a consciousness 
on the part of the Chinese people respect- 
ing some of the fundamental causes of 
famine in their country. The people of 
China would give more thought to these 
underlying causes if they were obliged 
to assume responsibility for the resulting 
relief needs, and any large measure of 
relief from outside sources cannot but re- 
tard the development of this public opin- 
ion, without which no real progress can 
be expected. 

The situation then embraces two prob- 
lems, one of immediate relief for the desti- 
tute people in those areas in which food 
supply is inadequate, and the other a 
program of preventive measures that will 
tend to overcome the chronic famine situa- 
tion confronting the country. Such prob- 
lems can and should be worked out by 
the government and people of China them- 
selves. The immediate relief problem, 
now rapidly subsiding, due to recent rains, 
is not of such magnitude that it cannot 
be handled if local existing resources are 
made available. Only the power wielded 
by a strong-handed government can com- 
mand these resources and the time to 
work out the vast program of progress re- 
quired in transportation, reclamation, 
taxation, education, industry and agri- 
culture ; only the government can exercise 
the authority and the leadership essential 
to the unification of the country and the 
establishment of a reign of law without 
which the noblest plans for elevating the 
lives of China’s millions must end in 
failure. Ernest P. BICKNELL 

Wo. M. Baxter, JR. 
Ernest J. Swirt 
Shanghai, China, Aug. 27, 1929. 
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SIMULTANEOUS ADJUDICATION 


A PROPOSAL FOR SIMULTANEOUS 
ADJUDICATION 





By DR. SIMON REISLER 


HE signing of the Multilateral Treaty 

renouncing war as an instrument of 
national policy and agreeing to settle dis- 
putes by pacific means was the signal 
challenging humanity to accomplish that 
which has heretofore defeated all efforts. 
It means that the deadly machinery of 
war must be stored, though properly oiled 
and ready for use in the emergency of 
defense, and the tools of pacific means 
must be inspected, adjusted, brought up 
to date and made efficient, to run smoothly 
and without interruption. 

The machinery of international justice 
is admittedly the most important and 
necessary of the pacific means at our 
disposal, comprising a respectable body 
of international law, a Permanent Court 
of International Justice at The Hague and 
provision for Special or Mixed Courts of 
Arbitration. It would require an opti- 
mism unaffected by facts to warrant a be- 
lief that these instrumentalities of justice 
are sufficient, that they come up fully to 
the needs of the world. There is need for 
further codification of international law, 
of modification of the functions of the 
World Court so that all the nations would 
have sufficient confidence in it, and above 
all there is need of a court that would 
promptly initiate the processes of justice 
before an international dispute becomes 
unmanageable. 

All members of the League of Nations 
adhere to the World Court, and are bound 
by treaties of arbitration and concilia- 
tion, yet the greater powers sidetrack and 
are unwilling to submit to adjudication 
any important or vital question in which 
there is an element of uncertainty as to 
the decision ; at times for ulterior motives, 
but mostly for lack of complete confidence 
in the court and for fear that such judi- 
cial decision, from which there is no pro- 
vision for appeal, may prove unpopular, 
promote internal dissension or political 
upheaval. On account of the fallibility 
of human justice, nations as well as indi- 
viduals usually demand recourse to more 
than one court of justice for a satisfac- 





tory settlement of their various differences, 

America interposes a serious objection 
to the World Court in the matter of 
advisory opinions. As a reservation to 
our adherence, we would not allow the 
World Court to render an advisory opin- 
ion in any case in which we claim an in- 
terest, unless we specifically ask for it. 

While the World Court is beset with 
these and other difficulties, the Special or 
Mixed Courts of Arbitration are similarly 
handicapped, and at times they face the 
dilemma of being unable to make their 
decisions acceptable to the nations con- 
cerned. All the judiciary machinery is 
limited by the lack of enforcement meas- 
ures, depending mostly upon world public 
opinion for support. 

Providing that these primary difficul- 
ties are not operative and the wheels of 
international justice, such as it is, are 
set into motion, there still remain at least 
two very important factors that hinder 
progress and induce failure. First is the 
time allowed to elapse between the occur- 
rence of the incident and the beginning 
of the proposed adjudication. Second, the 
diplomatic but nonjudicial methods em- 
ployed in the interval. Both act in a way 
as to prejudice public opinion, introduce 
political and personal elements, and make 
it difficult for the judiciary processes to 
arrive at a just decision; and more diffi- 
cult or even impossible for the acceptance 
of the decision and the settlement of the 
case. Complete confidence and reliance 
on justice are essential on both sides, par- 
ticularly because there are no penalties 
or machinery to enforce decisions. 

Under the present diplomatic usage, if 
an incident occurs involving two or more 
nations, the matter rests with the respec- 
tive State Departments or Foreign Offices. 
These administrative departments are 
necessarily a part of the political machin- 
ery of the administration and therefore 
subject to political influence and pressure ; 
with the result that the ensuing interna- 
tional exchanges may be evasive or omis- 
sive, circumventing the true facts of the 
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case on both sides of the controversy. 
Meanwhile the press, in presenting the 
case to the public, creates a public opin- 
ion based perhaps upon only part of the 
facts in the case, and produces an im- 
mense amount of friction and ill-feeling 
which it is difficult to overcome. 

After many exchanges and much loss 
of time, when it is finally decided to ar- 
bitrate the case through a Mixed Court, 
a World Court, or a Regional Court, 
public opinion on both sides has already 
been set by a tampering propaganda, in- 
tending either to justify the injustice or 
to magnify the injustice to such great di- 
mensions as to arouse the emotions of the 
people and render them unwilling to sub- 
mit to reason, to lawful and just settle- 
ment. Under such conditions, it is 
difficult even for a conscientious and im- 
partial court to render an absolutely just 
decision under international law, neces- 
sitating settlement by compromise or con- 
ciliation. Arbitration and conciliation 
are under great disadvantage of political 
meddling and misinformed public opin- 
ion, which are the result of procrastination 
of the processes of justice, thus allowing 
the intrusion of factors that militate 
against peaceful and just settlement. 

It is generally agreed that our present 
instrumentalities for the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes are inade- 
quate. Nations still place most reliance 
upon armament, lacking the security 
which law and its enforcement would af- 
ford them. On the other hand, it is 
also true that the world has just signed 
the Paris Pact agreeing to settle all in- 
ternational disputes by peaceable methods. 
On the whole, peaceable methods involve 
justice, and the usual way of securing 
justice in this seeking and competitive 
world is through law. Since the existing 
instrumentalities are insufficient, it there- 
fore follows that they must either be per- 
fected, or additional new and more prac- 
tical instrumentalities must be sought. 
To fill this need and to correct the diffi- 
culties in the initiation, conduct and 
progress of lawful processes between na- 
tions, the author proposes the institution 
of Simultaneous Courts, one in each 
country, for the simultaneous adjudica- 
tion and rendering of advisory opinions 
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to their respective governments. The 
proposal would carry provisions substan- 
tially as follows: 


1. The undersigned Powers, through 
their high representatives, agree to create 
or assign a Permanent Court within each 
country, composed of four judges of their 
own nationals, qualified and competent to 
render opinions and judgments based on 
international law. 

2. The Signatories further agree to 
submit to their respective Courts all judi- 
ciable matters affecting the relationship 
between their own and other nations im- 
mediately and as a primary action, for the 
purpose of securing a just and unbiased 
legal opinion based upon all the facts in 
the case; which it will be the duty of the 
court to secure and to place at the disposal 
of the other Court in the case, for simul- 
taneous judicial action. 

The advisory opinions thus rendered 
simultaneously for each nation involved 
will become a basis for the settlement of 
the incident or dispute by mutual agree- 
ment, or for further adjudication or arbi- 
tration of the differences in the findings, 
by means of a Mixed Court, unless the 
nations concerned agree to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice by pref- 
erence. 

If the findings of a Mixed Court of 
Arbitration are unacceptable to the na- 
tions concerned, the case is to be reviewed 
and settled by the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, whose decision 
would become binding. 

3. Any one of the Signatories may lend 
the offices of its Court for the arbitration 
of differences between other nations, pro- 
viding the offices of such a Court are 
sought by the nations concerned. 


The advantages of simultaneous adju- 
dication, such as is here proposed, might 
be expected in some such ways as: 


1. All cases coming under International 
Law are immediately taken up by the 
processes of law, simultaneously by the 
nations concerned. 

2. The facts are gathered by a Fact- 
finding Commission appointed by the 
Court and made available to all concerned, 
without being subjected to tampering by 
the press, or to the self-justifying propa- 
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ganda of government agencies, bureaus or 
functionaries. 

3. Political influences are removed from 
the case. 

4, If the opinions of the two Simultane- 
ous Courts are essentially the same, the 
case is settled; if they differ materially, 
those differences are much easier to arbi- 
trate by a Mixed Court than the whole 
case. 

5. Recourse to a World Court is still open 
as an ultimate means of settlement, if 
this cannot be reached by the above judi- 
cial machinery or by conciliation. 

6. Confidence in law is established from 
the beginning, public opinion is calmed 
by the assurance of the lawful procedure 
of the case, and much bitterness is pre- 
vented. 

7. It is an additional mechanism of law, 
the first step towards lawful settlement, 
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starting the machinery of law into mo- 
tion, facilitating its progress, adding to 
its efficiency and making it more complete. 

8. No nation could justify itself in an 
unwillingness to submit to its own court 
for an advisory opinion, no matter how 
vitally important the case may be. 

This proposal rests upon the princi- 
ples: that international justice is the 
basis for permanent world peace; that 
confidence is the essential requisite in in- 
ternational adjudication, particularly be- 
cause decisions cannot always be enforced ; 
that the reason for the insufficiency of 
our present instrumentalities for securing 
justice between nations is due to lack of 
complete confidence in them; that the ju- 
dicial processes must start early, if they 
are to effect just and acceptable settle- 
ments, in order to prevent the intrusion 
of political and other factors, obstructing 
or preventing justice. 


What Price Glory? 


A bugle note, 
A manly lad, 
Khaki clad. 


A hasty kiss, 
A drum’s deep beat, 
Marching feet. 





The postman’s whistle, 
Bright, eager eyes, 


A hushed surprise. 


“Killed in action,”— 
Message brief— 


Glory grief. 
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THE TROUBLES IN PALESTINE 


By M. W. S. CALL 


HE world was shocked and distress- 

ed, when, in mid-August, riots oc- 
curred in Jerusalem, which resulted in 
many deaths. Beginning on August 16, 
at the Wailing Wall, a spot sacred to the 
Jews for one reason and to the Moslems 
for another, and continuing for several 
days, Arab-Jewish hatred raged not only 
in Jerusalem, but also elsewhere in Pales- 
tine. 

While Great Britain, as Mandatory 
power, has succeeded finally in restoring 
order with her troops, yet even now the 
situation remains critical. A general 
strike called by the Arabs in the middle 
of October is evidence of the continuing 
friction, which extends even into the 
schools. A British inquiry commission 
is, at the time of this writing, investigat- 
ing the causes of the disturbances, with 
the view of reconciling Arab and Jewish 
interests. 

This outbreak is not the first of its 
kind. There were riots in 1920 and 1921, 
not to mention the revolt of the Druses 
in Syria in 1925; all of which indicate 
deep-flowing streams of antagonism. 


Arabian Aspirations 


One of the greatest of these causes of 
trouble lies in the nationalistic ideal of 
the Arabs, as opposed to Jewish Zionism. 
An autonomous confederation of Arab 
States, extending from Persia to the Red 
Sea, and from the Yemen to the Mediter- 
ranean, has long been a dream cherished 
by prominent Arabs, who wished to throw 
off the Turkish yoke. During the World 
War these ambitions were fanned and 
utilized by Great Britain and France, so 
that, with the help of the Arab army 
under Feisal, associated with the mysteri- 
ous English Colonel Lawrence, Syria and 
Palestine were wrested from Turkey. 

When it came time to distribute the 
territory gained, it transpired that the 
Franco-British promise to support Arab 
independence in Syria was interpreted by 
Arabs to include Palestine; while the 
British maintained that Palestine was no 
part of the “Syria and Mesopotamia” 


named by the Anglo-French statement of 
policy in which they pledged aid to Ara- 
bian autonomy. 


The Balfour Declaration 


Indeed, Great Britain had definitely 
committed herself to the Zionist policy in 
Palestine through the Balfour Declara- 
tion, which was announced to the public 
on November 2, 1917. This, too, was 
largely a war measure to gain the power- 
ful support of the Jews. The Balfour 
Declaration runs as follows: 

“His Majesty’s Government views with 
favor the establishment in Palestine of a 
National Home for the Jewish People, and 
will use its best endeavors to facilitate 
the achievement of this object, it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine or the rights 
and political status enjoyed by Jews in 
any other country.” 

This Declaration was subsequently en- 
dorsed by the governments of France, 
Italy and Japan, and agreed to in prin- 
ciple in 1922 by a unanimous resolution 
of the American Congress. 


Zionism 


Persecuted in many countries for cen- 
turies, Jews have cherished for years a 
dream of returning to the Holy Land. 
The Zionist movement was organized in 
1897, and, though not universally sup- 
ported by Jews, it has powerful branches 
in many lands. In 1902, Great Britain 
offered to allot lands in Uganda for a 
Jewish home; but Palestine remained the 
Land of Promise in Zionist eyes. 

At the outbreak of the World War vari- 
ous Jewish enterprises were already inau- 
gurated in Palestine, and for the most 
part Jews, Moslems and Christians, among 
whom are many Arabs, dwelt peacefully 
side by side. The Jewish population has 
increased rapidly since the war, however, 
about 90,000 since 1919; and despite the 
economic benefit they have been to the 
country, Arab nationalism is thoroughly 
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awake, fearful and hostile. With Jewish 
settlement in Palestine now definitely en- 
couraged by other nations, Arab antipathy 
is the more easily fanned into flame. 

The Jews claim that their aspirations 
in Palestine are cultural, not political; 
but Arabs find it difficult to believe that 
such an intention would survive numeri- 
cal equality. Too, the Arabs take little 
stock in the Jewish claims based on the 
possessions of older times, arguing that 
Rome uses no such arguments for re- 
taking the British Isles, Persia the Val- 
ley of the Nile, or the Arabs a great part 
of Europe. At present, Arabs outnumber 
Jews in Palestine four to one ; but they re- 
gard Jewish immigration as excessive and 
dangerous. Jews, on the other hand, com- 
plain that Great Britain has, as mandatory 
State, restricted immigration unjustifi- 
ably. 


The Mandate 


The British mandate in Palestine, de- 
cided upon by the Supreme Council of 
the Allies at San Remo, April, 1920, did 
not come into force until September 29, 
1923, at the same time that France as- 
sumed the mandate for Syria. 

Palestine is an “A” mandate, of the 
type which contemplates ultimately inde- 
pendent Statehood for the mandated terri- 
tory; but in this case there is no specific 
provision for bringing about independ- 
ence. The mandate provides for the pro- 
tection of holy places, preserving simply 
the status quo; with disputes to be settled 
by a special commission, not yet appointed 
by the League of Nations. It sanctions 
the Balfour Declaration, including the 
requirement that nothing shall be done 
prejudicial to non-Jewish communities. 

The problem of satisfying all interests, 
Arab, Zionist, British, foreign, religious 
and League, is proving a heavy burden to 
the administration. 

Great Britain, as mandatory, granted, 
in 1922, a constitution in the interests of 
good government. This provides for a 
national legislative council of ten ap- 
pointed British officials, and twelve elected 
members—two Jews, two Christians and 
eight Moslems. The elections, which took 
place in 1923, were boycotted by the 
Arabs, because they felt themselves en- 
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titled to a majority of the seats. The elec- 
tion was therefore annulled, the constitu- 
tion remaining in a condition of suspended 
animation. 

Palestine has since been governed by 
a high commissioner and a small ap- 
pointed council of British officials. Towns 
and villages have their own local coun- 
cils, some of them elected. The Jewish 
Agency of the Zionist organization is re- 
cognized by the government as an ad- 
visory board. 

The administration has made three suc- 
cessive proposals to secure Arab coopera- 
tion: 1. The establishment of a legisla- 
tive Council on which Arabs would have 
been represented by ten elected members ; 
2. The reconstruction of the advisory 
council so as to secure effective Arab 
representation; 3. The recognition of an 
Arab agency with functions similar to 
those assigned to the Jewish agency under 
the terms of the mandate. In all these 
proposals Arabs have refused to cooperate. 

In spite of these drawbacks, British 
administration appears to have been for 
the most part competent and non-partisan, 
though no faction is entirely satisfied. 


Other Problems 


Palestine is a small country, not much 
greater in extent than the State of Ver- 
mont. It is a land sacred alike to 
Judaism, Christianity and Mohammed- 
anism. It has been many times in its long 
history the scene of bitter religious hos- 
tilities. 

The people, now predominantly Ara- 
bian, speak many languages, Hebrew, 
Turkish, Arabic, English and many Euro- 
pean tongues. Next to the political prob- 
lems involved in conflicting nationalistic 
ideals come the religious and other cul- 
tural differences. 

The economic problems are also diffi- 
cult, in a land of limited natural re- 
sources. The country’s development re- 
quires modern engineering methods and 
education, difficult to impose upon a peo- 
ple many of whom are of nomadic ten- 
dencies, who have little regard for prop- 
erty rights, and little interest in develop- 
ment in the ways of our western world. 

Whether or not Great Britain, backed 
by the League, can bring about a com- 
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promise between the claims of Arabs, 
which are backed by very real arguments, 
and the seemingly equally well-founded 
claims of Zionists, is still in the lap of 
the future. 


November, 


It is, however, indubitably true that to 
Great Britain, more than to any other 
power, it is of importance that a con- 
tented and orderly populace shall inhabit 
lands adjacent to the Suez Canal. 


PUBLIC FINANCES REFLECT EUROPEAN 
RECOVERY 


R. M. STEPHENSON, CHIEF, EUROPEAN SECTION, DIVISION OF REGIONAL 
INFORMATION 


HE economic recovery of Europe, ac- 
complished within the last few years, 
is strikingly reflected in the present posi- 
tion of European public finances. Until 
as recently as two years ago financial in- 
stability was a major problem confronting 
the governments of many European coun- 
tries. This problem is not yet in every 
instance completely solved, but a review 
of recent budgets discloses the fact that in 
very few cases is it still a serious issue. 
The success of the measures adopted by 
several countries during the period 1924 
to 1928 to stabilize currencies, balance 
budgets, and consolidate debts is particu- 
larly noteworthy. The application of these 
measures, setting up new monetary values 
and involving drastic financial reorgani- 
zation, occasioned in the nations affected 
economic readjustments of varying se- 
verity and duration. This phase of ad- 
justment may now be taken as practically 
complete and consequently the govern- 
mental budgets in their present form are 
not likely to be radically altered in the 
course of the next few years. Tendencies 
now observable, therefore, will probably be 
continued and developed. 


Radical Changes from Pre-War Status 


Conditions have altered so fundamen- 
tally in the last fifteen years that com- 
parisons of present with pre-war budgets 
are of very doubtful value. Budget totals 
are in general much larger even on a pre- 
war price basis, the outstanding change 
being the heavy increase in expenditures 


for debt service. These have increased, 
for example, in percentage of total ex- 
penditure: For Great Britain, from 12.3 
to 45.3 per cent; for France, from 18.7 
to 48.8 per cent; for the Netherlands, from 
15.9 to 30 per cent. Appropriations for 
social services also have markedly in- 
creased. Probably the most general de- 
crease is in the proportion of expenditures 
for defense. On the revenue side heavy 
increases in taxation are universal. The 
creation of new States as a result of the 
war and the introduction of new bud- 
getary methods make accurate comparison 
with the pre-war period very difficult. 


Budget Totals Stable Over Recent Years 


Budget totals over the last few years 
tend to be stable, with only gradual in- 
creases or declines. It can not be said 
that, on the whole, expenditures are de- 
creasing, though there have been some 
notable instances of reductions as a result 
of administrative economies. In the face 
of the heavy demands for debt service and 
for reconstruction purposes, material re- 
ductions in expenditures are practically 
impossible, but with the gradual amorti- 
zation of public debts and a slackening 
in the requirements for capital needs, the 
tendency toward lower expenditures may 
be expected to become more marked. 


Budgets in General Satisfactorily Balanced 


European budgets are now generally in 
balance. Ordinary expenditure is met 
from ordinary revenue and in those cases 
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where recourse is had to loans to balance 
total expenditures it is because of heavy 
demands under the extraordinary budget. 
Extraordinary expenditure is normally for 
debt consolidation and for capital pur- 
poses, which are regarded as properly to 
be met by borrowing, particularly as every 
effort is made to avoid an increase in the 
already serious tax burden. In some in- 
stances where the public debt is low, it 
has been thought preferable to meet con- 
structive expenses by increasing the debt 
within reasonable proportions rather than 
to risk discouraging industry and trade by 
heavier taxes. 

In the accompanying table revenues are 
shown exclusive of borrowings, giving in 
some instances a deficit which would not 
otherwise appear. The deficit is often 
largely, if not entirely, offset by amortiza- 
tion payments and is not to be taken as 
an indication of serious lack of balance in 
the finances of the government involved. 


Actual Returns Close to Estimates 


The figures given in the table are those 
of the most recent budget estimates, ex- 
cept where actual returns for 1928 are 
available. In two instances—Belgium and 
the Netherlands—the figures are as pro- 
posed to the legislature by the Minister 
of Finance, but no material changes are to 
be expected in the estimates as passed. Re- 
turns of actual receipts and expenditures 
are not available for most countries until 
two or three years after the close of the 
fiscal year, but the estimates offer a satis- 
factory guide to the financial administra- 
tion, as they are usually drawn up con- 
servatively and there is normally no great 
divergence in the actual returns. At pres- 
ent preliminary results indicate that tax 
receipts are running close to estimates, 
with very satisfactory excesses ir several 
countries. 

The separate budget items noted in the 
table are not absolutely comparable, one 
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country with another. The central gov- 
ernment’s share in expenditures for edu- 
cation, for example, will vary according 
to the proportion of total costs borne by 
local governments, and the same applies 
to the charges for social services. The 
latter, too, are not similarly classified in 
all countries but, so far as possible, in this 
tabulation they include unemployment in- 
surance, labor bureaus, social insurance or 
old age pensions, charity, etc., but not 
public health. Expenditures for defense 
include those for army, navy, and mili- 
tary aviation. Receipts for taxation as 
given are, of course, exclusive of local 
taxation and do not, therefore, show the 
total tax burden. 


Public Debts Declining—Dangerous Floating 
Debts Eliminated 


The public debts of most European 
countries were enormously increased as a 
result of the exigencies of the war and 
immediate postwar periods. As in the 
case of budget totals, public indebtedness 
has in more recent years tended to remain 
stable and is now, in general, steadily 
declining through heavy amortization pay- 
ments. The most notable achievement in 
this connection has been the radical re- 
duction or elimination, through funding 
operations, of the floating debts which 
only recently gravely prejudiced the finan- 
cial stability of several countries of Eu- 
rope. 

An entirely satisfactory tabulation of 
public debts is impossible, as many of the 
obligations arising out of the war and the 
peace treaties are still the subject of ne- 
gotiations, and neither capital amount nor 
service has been fixed. Furthermore, in 
several instances no agreement has been 
reached in regard to old debts where cur- 
rency depreciation has necessitated revalu- 
ation or where territorial changes have re- 
quired reapportionment. These reserva- 
tions must be considered in any compari- 
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son of total or per capita national indebt- 
edness. 

A general analysis of European public 
finance over recent years is contained in 
Trade Information Bulletin 654, “Budgets 
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Western and Central Europe,” just re- 
leased. Part I—“Northern and Eastern 
Europe” (Trade Information Bulletin 
580) was issued last year. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION AND 
WORLD PEACE 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


ECURITY and world peace must rest 

at last upon the character of peoples. 
Premier Aristide Briand appealed on Sep- 
tember 5 to the Assembly of the League 
of Nations in behalf of the protection of 
children from false ideas of strife, from 
doctrines calculated to increase ill will. 
He appealed to the women of the world 
to interest themselves in this kind of peace 
education. Many peace organizations, 
especially the League of Nations, are go- 
ing systematically at the business of work- 
ing through the schools of the world in be- 
half of their special interests. The danger 
of much of this work is that it become 
tarred with the unpleasant implications 
we have become accustomed to associate 
with the word propaganda. 

The whole technique of character edu- 
cation is in its infancy. How to hand 
down the generations the character ma- 
turity which one man may have achieved 
presents a difficult problem. To hand 
down the character maturity of a civiliza- 
tion is, of course, still more difficult. By 
reason of death the personnel of a nation 
completely changes in about seventy years. 
This means that the character qualities of 
a people are fluid and unstable. And yet 
educational institutions, such as schools, 
teachers colleges, and universities are 
fairly continuous through the generations. 
Such centers of influence as the United 
States Bureau of Education, various State 
departments of education, the National 
Education Association, the French Minis- 
try of Education, the Mexican Depart- 
ment of Education, a vast number of 
teachers throughout the world, are avow- 
edly in favor of character education in the 
schools. It is fair to assume that the com- 
pulsory school attendance laws of this and 
other countries have grown out of a belief 
that character education is essential to 
safety and the perpetuity of States. 





Such organizations as the Character 
Education Institution, with headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., hold that it is com- 
paratively easy to enlist support for char- 
acter education in all schools to the point 
of universal application. They emphasize 
the importance of inculcating in the youth 
of all nations that elementary morality at 
the foundations of civilization. They 
point out that human beings will live in 
friendship and cooperation, provided char- 
acter level is sufficiently high. 

Educational authorities are not un- 
mindful of the importance of character 
education. Boston has required character 
education in her schools for a number of 
years. The State of Nebraska has passed 
a law requiring it in all schools, public 
and private. Throughout our public 
schools there is a constant appeal to loyalty 
to country and to the best interests of hu- 
manity. A number of private schools 
add religion as a subject of instruction as 
an essential to character training. 

The Character Education Institution, 
following years of research, has developed 
a children’s morality code which it has 
issued in English, French and Spanish. It 
contains a character graph based upon a 
list of fifteen basic virtues of civilization. 
Since these virtues have been widely veri- 
fied as essential to the character of a first- 
class human being, it is believed that the 
graph is applicable in all nations. It 
offers a Five-Point Plan for the guidance 
of instructors, setting forth essential 
factors calculated to influence children in 
their daily conduct. 

The Character Education Institution 
points out that the public school has three 
objectives: the transmission of knowledge ; 
the development of abilities and skills, in- 
cluding health; and the maturing of per- 
sonal character. It holds that the develop- 
ment of personal character must be in 
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terms of those virtues essential to civiliza- 
tion as determined by human experience. 
If heredity determines the possibilities, 
education develops them. From a list of 
ninety-two desirable characteristics a list 
of fifteen basic virtues is offered as the 
make-up of a desirable character. These 
are: 1, honesty, sincerity, and truthful- 
ness; 2, cooperation; 3, kindness and af- 
fection ; 4, will power and poise ; 5, muscu- 
lar control, skill; 6, executive ability; 7, 
invention and construction; 8, discern- 
ment and thinking; 9, purpose and de- 
termination ; 10, justice; 11, interest; 12, 
vitality; 13, industry and energy; 14, 
urges and ambitions; 15, family loyalty, 
public spirit and patriotism. 

The character graph is based upon these 
basic civilization virtues. Students are 
asked to check after each one as to whether 
or not they qualify: always, nearly always, 
half and half, sometimes, seldom. There 
is a similar character graph on discern- 
ment and thinking, providing for like 
tests : in memory, in senses, in observation, 
in classification, in generalization, in veri- 
fication, and in broad-mindedness. 

Intellectual immoralities are classified 
under twenty-five headings, as follows: 1, 
carelessness in observations, “sloppy 
work” ; 2, inaccuracy in determining units 
to be counted in statistical research; 3, 
slovenliness in logic, fantastic explana- 
tions; 4, generalizing beyond one’s data; 
5, confusing opinions with knowledge; 6, 
confidence in the results of research in dis- 
regard of weakness in proof and verifica- 
tion; 7, contentment with “discussion” ; 
8, poor judgment in research plan and pro- 
cedure; 9, wavering interest, flitting at- 
tention, attracted by peculiar superficiali- 
ties; 10, egoism allowed to crowd one to 
the invention of “new” theories for per- 
sonal distinction; 11, inventing theories 
for the sake of selling them in books, 
articles, lectures and conversation; 12, 
pride allowed to result in persistent belief 
in a theory for which one has been given 
credit; 13, formulating an hypothesis on 
weak bases of facts, and then becoming 
blind to facts in opposition ; 14, emotion- 
alism during research, “I believe” instead 
of “I have proved”; 15, adjusting theories 
to popular likes and dislikes; 16, opposi- 
tion to proof of another’s theories because 
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of jealousy; 17, opposition to a theory 
merely because of ignorance and stupidity, 
“T can not see how”; 18, rushing into 
print with a report of research work that 
justifies no conclusions; 19, degenerating 
into a propagandist of an unproved hypo- 
thesis, instead of being true to the re- 
search purpose of discovering the truth; 
20, cowardice in supporting a verified gen- 
eralization because it is unpopular and 
conflicts with selfish interests; 21, im- 
patience, unwillingness to proceed step by 
step through a research ; 22, indulgence in 
dense verbiage for the sake of appearing 
superlearned ; 23, ignorance of the mecha- 
nism of instruments of precision, which 
results in their use when out of order; 
24, popularizing tentative generalizations 
for the sake of personal publicity; 25, re- 
sort to the authorities, or to sarcasm and 
ridicule, against data, arguments and 
verifications. 

The trouble with overcoming such in- 
tellectual immoralities is complicated by 
the nature of human beings. Native 
abilities are variable, physical and mental. 
Instincts, curiosities and urges are all un- 
equal quantities in various persons; in- 
deed, they differ from time to time in the 
same person. Personal experiences, en- 
vironment, produce convictions, beliefs, 
characteristics, and arouse personal inter- 
ests difficult to classify with any scientific 
satisfaction. 

A scientific approach to such compli- 
cated matters is itself beset with difficul- 
ties. To be of service in such a labor, 
one must possess a large amount of disin- 
terested open-mindedness, alertness, dis- 
cernment and accuracy. One must be con- 
structive, persistent and confident, freed 
of prejudice and capable of ascertaining 
all pertinent facts and organizing them 
into a rational whole. A rather large 
order. But more serious still, to be a 
character educator one must have more 
than a scientific urge and training. The 
whole area of emotions may be of more 
importance both for the instructor and 
the instructed than what we are in the 
habit of calling the intellect. Of course, 
data must be gathered and organized, gen- 
eralizations and verifications must be 
made. Our best men and women in the 
educational field will have to organize 
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methods and class-room technique, evolve 
a moral code, develop character projects, 
clarify character motives and personal in- 
fluence and set up a system of records, all 
with the view of arriving at the simplest 
possible plan for character education. 
The character educator must himself em- 
body the highest in character achieve- 
ment, for his unconscious influence will 
exceed anything that may flow from his 
best laid plans. 

It is but just to say that the Character 
Education Institution has begun a valu- 
able work under each of these headings, as 
indicated by their Five-Point Plan for 
character education in elementary school 
classrooms. A revision of this plan has re- 
cently appeared. 

In 1916 a prize of $5,000 was granted 
for the best Children’s Code of Morals. 
This code has been revised and verified. 
It has been compared with literature on 
the moral education of children, with the 
fifty-one other codes offered, and submit- 
ted to popular vote of State character edu- 
cation committees. It has been approved 
by the French Ministry of Education. 

This morality code for elementary 
schools adapted for America is in outline 
as follows: 


I 
THE LAw oF SELF-CONTROL 
Good Americans Control Themselves 


Those who best control themselves 
can best serve their country. 

1. I will control my tongue, and will not 
allow it to speak mean, vulgar or profane 
words. I will think before I speak. I will 
tell the truth and nothing but the truth. 

2. I will control my temper, and will not 
get angry when people or things displease me. 
Even when indignant against wrong and con- 
tradicting falsehood, I will keep my self- 
control. 

3. I will control my thoughts, and will not 
allow a foolish wish to spoil a wise purpose. 

4. I will control my actions. I will be 
careful and thrifty, and insist on doing right. 

5. I will not ridicule nor defile the char- 
acter of another; I will keep my self-respect, 
and help others to keep theirs. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 








II 


THE Law oF Goop HEALTH 


Good Americans Try to Gain and Keep Good 
Health 


The welfare of our country de- 
pends upon those who are physically 
fit for their daily work. Therefore: 

1. I will try to take such food, sleep and ex- 
ercise as will keep me always in good health. 

2. I will keep my clothes, my body and my 
mind clean. 

3. I will avoid those habits which would 
harm me, and will make and never break 
those habits which will help me. 

4. I will protect the health of others, and 
guard their safety as well as my own. 

5. I will grow strong and skillful. 


III 


THE LAW OF KINDNESS 


Good Americans are Kind 


In America those who are differ- 
ent must live in the same commu- 
nities. We are of many different 
sorts, but we are one great people. 
Every unkindness hurts the common 
life, every kindness helps. There- 
fore: 


1. I will be kind in all my thoughts. I will 
bear no spites or grudges. I will never de- 
spise anybody. 

2. I will be kind in all my speech. I will 
never gossip nor will I speak unkindly of 
anyone. Words may wound or heal. 

3. I will be kind in my acts. I will not 
selfishly insist on having my own way. I will 
be polite: rude people are not good Ameri- 
cans. I will not make unnecessary trouble 
for those who work for me, nor forget to be 
grateful. I will be careful of other people’s 
things. I will do my best to prevent cruelty, 
and will give help to those who are in need. 


IV 
Tue Law OF SPORTSMANSHIP 
Good Americans Play Fair 


Strong play increases and trains 
one’s strength and courage. Sports- 
manship helps one to be a gentleman, 
a lady. Therefore: 


1. I will not cheat; I will keep the rules, 
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but I will play the game hard, for the fun 
of the game, to win by strength and skill. 
If I should not play fair, the loser would lose 
the fun of the game, the winner would lose 
his self-respect, and the game itself would 
become a mean and often cruel business. 

2. I will treat my opponents with courtesy, 
and trust them if they deserve it. I will be 
friendly. 

3. If I play in a group game, I will play, 
not for my own glory, but for the success 
of my team. 

4. I will be a good loser or a generous 
winner. 

5. And in my work as well as in my play, 
I will be sportsmanlike—generous, fair, hon- 
orable. 


V 
THE Law oF SELF-RELIANCE 
Good Americans are Self-Reliant 


Self-conceit is silly, but self-reli- 
ance is necessary to boys and girls 
who would be strong and useful. 


1. I will gladly listen to the advice of older 
and wiser people; I will reverence the wishes 
of those who love and care for me, and who 
know life and me better than I. I will de- 
velop independence and wisdom to choose for 
myself, act for myself, according to what 
seems right and fair and wise. 

2. I will not be afraid of being laughed at 
when I am right. I will not be afraid of do- 
ing right when the crowd does wrong. 

8. When in danger, trouble or pain, I will 
be brave. A coward does not make a good 
American. 


VI 
Tue Law or Duty 
Good Americans Do Their Duty 


The shirker and the willing idler 
live upon others, and burden fellow- 
citizens with work unfairly. They 
do not do their share, for their coun- 
try’s good. 


I will try to find out what my duty is, 
what I ought to do as a good American, 
and my duty I will do, whether it is easy or 
hard. What it is my duty to do I can do. 
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VII 
THE LAw OF RELIABILITY 
Good Americans are Reliable 


Our country grows great and good 
as her citizens are able more fully to 
trust each other. Therefore: 

1. I will be honest in every act, and very 
careful with money. I will not cheat nor 
pretend, nor sneak. 

2. I will not do wrong in the hope of not 
being found out. I cannot hide the truth 
from myself. Nor will I injure the property 
of others. 

3. I will not take without permission what 
does not belong to me. A thief is a menace 
to me and others. 

4. I will do promptly what I have promised 
to do. If I have made a foolish promise, I 
will at once confess my mistake, and I will 
try to make good any harm which my mis- 
take may have caused. I will so speak and 
act that people will find it easier to trust 
each other. 


VIII 
THE Law or TRUTH 


Good Americans are True 


1. I will be slow to believe suspicions lest 
I do injustice; I will avoid hasty opinions 
lest I be mistaken as to facts. 

2. I will stand by the truth regardless of 
my likes and dislikes, and scorn the tempta- 
tion to lie for myself or friends; nor will I 
keep the truth from those who have a right 
to it. 

3. I will hunt for proof, and be accurate as 
to what I see and hear; I will learn to think, 
that I may discover new truth. 


Ix 
THe Law or Goop WORKMANSHIP 


Good Americans Try to Do the Right Thing 
in the Right Way 


The welfare of our country de- 
pends upon those who have learned 
to do in the right way the work that 
makes civilization possible. There- 
fore: 
1. I will get the best possible education, 
and learn all that I can as a preparation for 
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the time when I am grown up at my life 
work. I will invent and make things better 
if I can. 

2. I will take real interest in work, and 
will not be satisfied to do slipshod, lazy and 
merely passable work. I will form the habit 
of good work and keep alert; mistakes and 
blunders cause hardships, sometimes disaster, 
and spoil success. 

3. I will make the right thing in the right 
way to give it value and beauty, even when 
no one else sees or praises me. But when I 
have done my best, I will not envy those 
who have done better, or have received larger 
reward. Envy spoils the work and the 
worker. 

x 


THE Law or TEAM-WorK 


Good Americans Work in Friendly Coopera- 
tion with Fellow-Workers 


One alone could not build a city or 
a great railroad. One alone would 
find it hard to build a bridge. That 
I may have bread, people have sowed 
and reaped, people have made plows 
and threshers, have built mills and 
mined coal, made stoves and kept 
stores. As we learn better how to 
work together, the welfare of our 
country is advanced. 


1. In whatever work I do with others, I 
will do my part and encourage others to do 
their part, promptly, quickly. 

2. I will help to keep in order the things 
which we use in our work. When things are 
out of place, they are often in the way, and 
sometimes they are hard to find. 

3. In all my work with others, I will be 
cheerful. Cheerlegsness depresses all the 
workers and injures all the work. 

4. When I have received money for my 
work, I will be neither a miser nor a spend- 
thrift. I will save or spend as one of the 
friendly workers of America. 


XI 
THE Law or LOYALTY 


Good Americans are Loyal 


If our America is to become ever 
greater and better, her citizens must 
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be loyal, devotedly faithful, in every 
relation of life; full of courage and 
regardful of their honor. 


1. I will be loyal to my family. In loyalty 
I will gladly obey my parents or those who 
are in their place, and show them gratitude. 
I will do my best to help each member of my 
family to strength and usefulness. 

2. I will be loyal to my school. In loyalty 
I will obey and help other pupils to obey 
those rules which further the good of all. 


3. I will be loyal to my town, my state, my 
country. In loyalty I will respect and help 
others to respect their laws and their courts 
of justice. 

4, I will be loyal to humanity and civiliza- 
tion. In loyalty I will do my best to help the 
friendly relations of our country with every 
other country, and to give to everyone in 
every land the best possible chance. I will 
seek truth and wisdom; I will work, and 
achieve, if I can, some good for the civiliza- 
tion into which I have been born. 


If I try simply to be loyal to my family, 
I may be disloyal to my school. If I try 
simply to be loyal to my school, I may be 
disloyal to my town, my state and my coun- 
try. If I try simply to be loyal to my town, 
state and country, I may be disloyal to hu- 
manity. I will try above all things else to be 
loyal to humanity; then I shall surely be 
loyal to my country, my state and my town, 
to my school and to my family. And this 
loyalty to humanity will keep me faithful to 
civilization. 


Those who obey the law of loyalty obey all 
of the other ten laws of The Good American, 


We do not defend this code as the last 
word in a code for schools. We look upon 
it, however, as a step in the right direc- 
tion. If, as we believe, the yardstick of 
peace is the character of peoples, then all 
intelligent effort to advance character 
training throughout the schools of the 
world is as fundamental to the cause of 
world peace as anything we can now con- 
ceive. That the difficulties are very great 
should deter no one interested to advance 
the course of character education. One 
who halts because of the difficulties needs 
more character within before one can be 
of service in a business of these dimen- 
sions. 
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Reflections on the Personality of Edwin 
Emery Slosson 
By THE EDITOR 


Given at the Mount Pleasant Congregational Church, October 20, 1929 


(Edwin Emery Slosson, Director of Science Service, editor, scientist, 
author of “Great American Universities,” “Creative Chemistry,” “Easy Lessons 
in Einstein,” and other works, died in Washington, D. C., October 15, 1929. 
A memorial service in his honor was given at the Mount Pleasant Congrega- 
tional Church, Washington, October 20, where addresses were delivered by 
Dr. William E. Ritter, Honorable John J. Esch, Reverend Moses R. Lovell and 


Dr. Arthur Deerin Call.) 


O SPEAK of the personality, of 

those felicities which made for charm 
in a loved one who is dead, means of 
course to talk with directness and inti- 
macy. 

I knew Edwin Emery Slosson through 
a number of years, but never so well as I 
wished. At this moment I deplore, more 
than I can express, the opportunities I 
might have improved to be with him and 
did not. Here are might-have-beens I 
shall remember always with both regret 
and sorrow. 

We can never repay our debts to those 
greater than we. Long before I knew 
this man personally, I recall, as an hum- 
bler fellow editor, when, writing for pub- 
lication, I frequently asked myself, What, 
I wonder, would Edwin E. Slosson think 
of such or such a statement? I know a 
boy who is an industrial chemist. He is 
not always certain of his stand on mat- 
ters of religion. I placed in his hands 
that illuminating “Creative Chemistry,” 
those inspiring “Sermons of a Chemist,” 
and certain other of those master essays 
that marry so beautifully the mind and 
spirit of our race. I can not express the 
gratification that came to me when I 
noted the relief on the face of that lad 
as he seemed to find his own high self 
interpreted at last in the lucid utterances 
of Edward E. Slosson. That boy and I 
were comforted to look upon him as our 
teacher and guide, and to sit at his feet 
and learn. 

What, we ask, were those qualities in 
him which attracted us, led us towards 
him, held our abiding respect, and, for all 
who knew him best, aroused an abiding 
affection ? 

There was in him a scholarly serious- 
ness, of the teaching type; a will to open 


the minds of men to the possibilities of 
man. I recall hearing him lecture, adding 
clarity to substance with test-tubes, bottles 
and specimens held fascinatingly before 
us. Of such is the true scholar’s sim- 
plicity. On more than one occasion he 
added to my vanity immeasurably by ask- 
ing for my criticisms of a paper which he 
had prepared for some meeting. While I 
am not aware that he ever changed a jot 
or a tittle of one of his sentences because 
of my remarks, I shall always remember 
the thoughtful attention with which he 
listened to all I had to say. His published 
works—history, science, religion—all show 
the modesty of the scholar’s mind. 

As with most really great men, he had 
an abiding, individual, and inimitable 
sense of humor, with never anything of 
the guffaw. As I strive to repicture him 
in my mind, I see first those great eyes 
of his; not seeming to see me at first, 
quick-moving eyes capable of royal good 
humor, of irritation maybe, but eyes re- 
flecting the poise and reality within. He 
could laugh heartily; but when finishing 
one of his rich, whimsical turns of phrase, 
there was seldom anything about him save 
a solemnity which contributed mightily 
to the fun in those eyes. I remember rid- 
ing with him from Washington to Briar- 
cliff Manor, New York, where we were for 
days together in a scholarly conference. 
I recall how he delivered an address which 
stood out among all the other learned 
papers as the first human note of the 
program. [I recall riding with him and 
Mrs. Slosson from Briarcliff to Bear 
Mountain Bridge in company with a num- 
ber of others, and how from the time we 
started to the time we returned, he was 
the life and joy of the party. 

There was a classic something to his 
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humor. His writings, for example, “The 
Art of Keeping Cool and Comfortable,” 
contain some of the most deliciously 
humorous things ever written in any lan- 
guage. There is the clarity, rich vocabu- 
lary and the genius for the apt word, 
with none of the extravagance sometimes 
discoverable in Mark Twain. The same 
thing is true of portions of “Creative 
Chemistry,” indeed of most of his works. 

I remember how once it fell to my lot 
to stand in this pulpit and to plead for 
some thousands of dollars with which to 
pay off a burdensome debt of this church. 
We had pledge envelopes and very little 
pencils—they were very little pencils— 
circulated through the congregration, with 
the view to getting promises where the 
money was not at the moment available. 
After my rather domineering perform- 
ance, the money being raised, I shall 
never forget how, at the close, an usher 
came to the platform with a little scrap 
of paper upon which Slosson had writ- 
ten these words: “Can we please keep 
the pencils?” When I read aloud that 
question, the very solemn services col- 
lapsed in laughter. 

Edwin E. Slosson was a gentleman. 
On a number of occasions he was kind 
enough to invite me to lunch with him 
at the club, when some man from out of 
town had arrived; mayhap interested in 
the problem of international peace, with 
which I have some connections, and in 
which he was deeply interested. The dis- 
cussion between the visitor and me would 
sometimes become a bit involved and con- 
troversial. I shall always remember the 
sagacious gentleness with which that tact- 
ful man kept the ship of discourse on an 
even keel. He was able to stand firmly 
for his opinions, without any hint of a 
strut. His culture may be phrased as a 
creative appreciation of the non-economic 
values of life. One day in his Journal, 
Emerson scribbled some words on “Natu- 
ral Aristocracy,” winding up with the 
thought that a gentleman “is the truth’s 
man.” It was in that high sense that 
Edwin E. Slosson was a gentleman. 

Our friend was a reverent man. Nei- 
ther his brilliant humor nor his scholarly 
seriousness detracted from his sense of 
worship in the presence of the Infinite. 
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He believed in the contributions of the 
new physics to religion, and delivered one 
of his greatest addresses upon that sub- 
ject. I snatch from that utterance the 
following paragraph : 


The power of a personality to do good or 
harm has been immeasurably increased by 
modern science, There is all the greater need 
that the actuating purpose shall be right 
and wise. Each advance of science makes 
the need of religion more necessary. Science 
can only provide the motive power. Re- 
ligion must supply the motive. 


Great persons are our most precious 
possessions. It was a great man, E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews, afterward my college 
president, who in those days of the long 
ago opened my youthful mind to the pos- 
sibilities of abiding recompense in the 
pursuit of the first things of life. That 
teacher of young men has been dead some 
twenty years. And yet in the things I 
try to do I find myself frequently striv- 
ing, even now, to square them by the 
measure of that titan spirit. 

Such an experience, of course, is in no 
sense peculiar to me. David Starr Jordan 
tells how, as a freshman at Cornell, he 
first met a great man. He was wandering 
across the fields above Ithaca, when he 
saw a man in his shirt-sleeves lying in 
the shade of a tree. He went up to him. 
He does not remember what that man 
said to him; but he came away exalted. 
His feet touched only the high places. He 
became for the time a poet, reminiscent 
of that wonderful day when Browning 
first saw Shelley face to face. He forth- 
with made a record of his experience in 
these words: 


Once in his shirt-sleeves lying on the grass 
Beneath the shadow of a chestnut tree, 

I saw James Russell Lowell ; 

And the great poet rose and spoke to me. 


Dr. Jordan never considered these four 
lines as poetry; but he did consider that 
event as everything from the standpoint 
of the dawning of a boy’s intellectual life. 

That boy I know feels toward Edwin 
E. Slosson as did Jordan in the presence 
of James Russell Lowell. So do I. So 
do you. There are thousands, who through 
their works and descendants will go on 
through the generations yet to come, re- 
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flecting the fine humanity that was Edwin 
E. Slosson. 

But the essence of this man’s person- 
ality consisted not in his learning or 
scholarship ; not in his humor, his serious- 
ness, his gentility, his reverence. It lay 
not in his inimitable style, incomparable 
as that was. It lay, rather, in an atmos- 
phere, an inspiration, in a whatever phrase 
we may decide to conceal our ignorance 
of that mysterious thing we call person- 
ality. I prefer to call it himself. It 
must be said of great teachers and preach- 
ers that their art roots not in learning, 
not in style, but in themselves. “If I 
could prepare myself more truly I would 
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not need to spend so much time in pre- 
paring my sermons,” said one of America’s 
most beloved of ministers. 

Before one can lead others to the truth 
and thrill of the spiritual; to an unerring 
insight as to what is best; to a fearless 
honesty in speech, whether or not it 
pleases the crowd ; to that reverence which 
marks the soul that apprehends God, one 
must first be lifted to the stars and 
brought back with the aroma of the Infi- 
nite in one’s life. Such must have been 
the experience of our friend. For with- 
out it we could never have had the charm, 
the delight, the contagious enthusiasm, 
the fructifying personality that was Ed- 
win Emery Slosson. 


The Legend of Scarlet Poppies 


By CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 


The poppies smiled in the sunshine 
That shone on the eastern plain, 

Small guardians of a blessing— 
The secret for deadening pain. 


The wind brushed, low in its passing 
Where fields stretched fair and white 
With blossoms that danced in the day- 


time, 


Or dreamed in the arms of night. 


They gave of their blessing freely— 
Frail petals fell like rain, 

As the poppies yielded treasure 
That the sick might ease their pain. 


But opium meant for healing 
For lust and greed was sold, 

For changing man to a thing accursed, 
Taking honor as well as gold. 


In the lovely land of sunshine 
On the petal-scattered plain, 
There sprang up scarlet poppies 
Where petals of white had lain. 
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LONDON NAVAL CONFER- 
ENCE 


Nore: Following is the text of the docu- 
ments bearing on the five-power conference 
on Naval Disarmament, to meet in London 
on January 20, 1930. 


I. Premier MacDonald’s Speech in the 
United States Senate. 


(October 7, 1929.) 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND SENATORS: I cannot 
say that these walls are unfamiliar to me. 
I have been here before; but when I sat in 
one of these galleries, having been brought 
here under the wing of the late Senator 
Hoar, destiny never whispered to me that 
day, before I “ceased from troubling” I 
should stand here and now, facing you and 
receiving your good will and your honor. 

I do not know what I can say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but you are overburdening me with 
your kind and your good wishes. The only 
thing that I feel is: Why have I been so 
long in coming over? 

There are two functions that the prime 
minister of Great Britain fills. The first: 
He is the leader of his party and he is the 
head of a party government. But there is 
a second function, far more important than 
that: He represents his nation. He leads 
not only his party but the house of com- 
mons itself. 

In the second capacity, Mr. President, I 
have come here; and I have come here in 
the second capacity because deep down in 
my heart there is a conviction, that nothing 
will ever remove, that the many misunder- 
standings, small but so deplorably effective, 
that have been growing up and existing be- 
tween us do not belong to the substance of 
things, but belong to the appearance of sub- 
stance; and I have come, full of faith, to 
try to reduce misunderstandings to sub- 
stance, because I know, when that can be 
done, the misunderstandings will be com- 
pletely charmed away. 

I have come in consequence of one great 
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event that I believe will stand up like a 
monument in history. The event was the 
signing of the pact of peace in Paris—the 
pact of peace in the construction of which 
America played such a magnificent and such 
an honorable part. 

America united with France, Mr. Kellogg 
alongside of M. Briand, gave the word that 
renewed hope and renewed energy, which 
is encouraging us to gird our loins together 
with more determination than ever before 
and pursue the path of peace. 

Where do I find the great difference that 
the signature of that pact has made? It is 
this: You signed it; we signed it; other na- 
tions signed it. 

Did they mean, when they put their names, 
or the names of their representatives, at 
the bottom of that pact—did they mean it 
to be merely an expression on paper? or did 
they mean it to be a guiding idea in policy? 
We mean it to be a guiding idea in policy. 

Speakers in our country and speakers in 
your country innumerable have said that 
war between the United States and Great 
Britain is unthinkable. What has _ hap- 
pened, and what has made the great change 
in the prospects of peace, is this: That up 
to now a proclamation has never been made 
solemnly, with all the dignity, with all the 
authority and with all the backing that can 
be given when two governments and the 
representatives of two governments make 
it. I think, Senators of the United States, 
that declaration can now be made. 

There can be no war; nay more: It is ab- 
solutely impossible if you and we do our duty 
in making the peace pact effective, and that 
any section of our arms, whether land, sea 
or air, can never again come into hostile 
conflicts. 

Think upon that when we face many of 
our own problems—problems of jealousy, 
problems of fear, problems that the young 
and rising and successful generation put into 
the hearts of the old generation. They all 
disappear, and in virtue of the fact that 
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they have disappeared we have met together, 
and we have said: 

“What is all this bother about parity? 
Parity! Take it, without reserve, heaped 
up and flowing over.” 

That was the only condition under which 
competitive armaments could be stopped, 
and we could create a public psychology 
which could pursue the fruitful and success- 
ful avenues of peaceful cooperation. 

That is one of the results of this visit. 
Another result of the visit is that we have 
come to understand each other. Ah, Sena- 
tors! As long as you conduct your negotia- 
tions by correspondence over thousands of 
miles of sea, you will never understand each 
other at all. 

In these democratic days when heart 
speaks to heart as deep speaks to deep, and 
silence talks to silence, personality, personal 
contact, exchange of views by the lip, sitting 
at two sides of a fireplace, as it was my great 
privilege to do this week-end with your 
President—these things are to be as impor- 
tant as anything else in laying the founda- 
tion of an enduring peace all over the world. 

I did not mean, really to deliver you a 
speech. I am afraid that my remarks are 
rather developing into that. I really wanted 
to thank you—to thank you as the repre- 
sentative Senators of this great country and 
this wonderful people—for your kindness 
and for your hospitality. 

But I must say that in the building up of 
these ideas, you and I, meeting together here 
today, must remember the tremendous con- 
tributions that have been made by other 
people. We are not out for any exclusive 
alliance. You would reject it. So should I. 
It is not for the benefit of either of us. 

In the old days when two peoples used to 
talk together all the other peoples used to 
put their hands up to their ears and say: 

“What are they saying? They must be 
conspiring against us.” 

That was the spirit of war, and that spirit 
must be extirpated. In these days when 
two nations talk together it ought to give 
hope and confidence to the other nations of 
the world, especially when neither of those 
nations, neither you nor we, will form any 
exclusive alliance directed against the exist- 
ence or the interests of any other nation 
or group of nations on the face of the earth. 

Our idea is the free, open, intellectually 
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and spiritually attracted cooperation of 
friends. We are not a criminal conspiracy 
to protect each other against policemen. We 
are a union of cooperation, a “bidy”’—I 
doubt if there is the exact word in our En- 
glish language—a cooperation, at any rate, 
of nations coming together, discussing to- 
gether, living the open life, in order that 
their exchange of views, their common ac- 
tion, sometimes their conflict of opinion— 
why not? Conflict of opinion is a coopera- 
tor in the cause of peace when sane and 
honest men express contrary opinions—in 
order that that sort of combination, that sort 
of cooperation—I do not like the word “com- 
bination”—that sort of cooperation, that sort 
of free, friendly relationship, might be estab- 
lished not only between you and myself, 
not only between your country and my coun- 
try, but between your country, my country, 
and all the other civilized and honest coun- 
tries under the face of the sun. 

And we must pay our tribute—and I do it 
in a sentence—to two great men who have 
helped on this work: First of all, M. Briand, 
that gay, genial, happy, humorous, eloquent 
man whose whole life has been devoted to 
the promotion of the cause of peace; and 
another, an old friend of mine, to praise 
whom, alas, at this moment is to lay a 
wreath upon his tomb—Gustav Stresemann. 

Many a story could I tell you, many a pic- 
ture could I paint to you, of that quiet, 
steady, heroic man, standing surrounded by 
enmity, not only abroad but at home, deter- 
mined to play a perfectly straight game, 
determined to carry into practice the proverb 
that he who does not respect himself is re- 
spected by nobody else. 

I would think I might, here on this plat- 
form of the Senate, in this way, paying my 
tribute to my dead friend, regard it as lay- 
ing a wreath on his tomb. 

Thank you—thank you very much in- 
deed—for the hearty reception you have 
given me, and the patient way in which you 
have listened to me. 


II. Joint Statement Issued by President 
Hoover and Mr. MacDonald. 


(October 9, 1929.) 


The visit of the British prime minister 
to President Hoover, which is now termi- 
nated, had as its chief purpose the making 
of personal contacts which will be fruitful 
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in promoting friendly and frank relations 
between the two countries. 

Both the President and the Prime Minis- 
ter are highly gratified by the keen interest 
which the people of both countries have 
taken in the meeting, and regard it as proof 
of the strong desire of both nations to come 
to closer understanding. The British Prime 
Minister has been particularly impressed and 
gratified by the warmth of his welcome and 
the flood of expressions of good will which 
have poured upon him. 

During the last few days we have had 
an opportunity, in the informal talks in 
which we have engaged, not only to review 
the conversations on a naval agreement 
which have been carried on during this sum- 
mer between us, but also to discuss some 
of the more important means by which the 
moral force of our countries can be exerted 
for peace. 

We have been guided by the double hope 
of settling our own differences on naval mat- 
ters and so establishing unclouded good will, 
eandor and confidence between us, and also 
of contributing something to the solution of 
the problem of peace in which all other na- 
tions are interested and which calls for 
their cooperation. 

In signing the Paris peace pact 56 na- 
tions have declared that war shall not be 
used as an instrument of national policy. 
We have agreed that all disputes shall be 
settled by pacific means. Both our govern- 
ments resolve to accept the peace pact not 
only as a declaration of good intentions but 
as a positive obligation to direct national 
policy in accordance with its pledge. 

The part of each of our governments in 
the promotion of world peace will be dif- 
ferent, as one will never consent to become 
entangled in European diplomacy and the 
other is resolved to pursue a policy of active 
cooperation with its European neighbors; 
but each of our governments will direct its 
thoughts and influence towards securing and 
maintaining the peace of the world. 

Our conversations have been largely con- 
fined to the mutual relations of the fwo 
countries in the light of the situation created 
by the signing of the peace pact. There- 
fore, in a new and reinforced sense the two 
governments not only declare that war be- 
tween them is unthinkable, but that distrusts 
and suspicions arising from doubts and fears 
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which may have been justified before the 
peace pact must now cease to influence na- 
tional policy. 

We approach old historical problems from 
a new angle and in a new atmosphere. On 
the assumption that war between us is 
banished, and that conflicts between our 
military or naval forces cannot take place, 
these problems have changed their meaning 
and character, and their solution, in ways 
satisfactory to both countries, has become 
possible. 

We have agreed that those questions 
should become the subject of active consid- 
eration between us. They involve important 
technical matters requiring detailed study. 

One of the hopeful results of the visit 
which is now terminating officially has been 
that our two governments will begin con- 
versations upon them following the same 
method as that which has been pursued dur- 
ing the summer in London. 

The exchange of views on naval reduc 
tion has brought the two nations so close 
to agreement that the obstacles in previous 
conferences arising out of Anglo-American 
disagreements seem now substantially re- 
moved. We have kept the nations which 
took part in the Washington naval confer- 
ence of 1922 informed of the progress of our 
conversation, and we have now proposed to 
them that we should all meet together and 
try to come to a common agreement which 
would justify each in making substantial 
naval reductions. 

An agreement on naval armaments can 
not be completed without the cooperation 
of other naval powers, and both of us feel 
sure that, by the same free and candid dis- 
cussion of needs which has characterized 
our conversations, such mutual understand- 
ings will be reached as will make naval 
agreement next January possible, and thus 
remove this serious obstacle to the progress 
of world disarmament. 

Between now and the meeting of the 
proposed conference in January, our govern- 
ments will continue conversations with the 
other powers concerned, in order to remove 
as many difficulties as possible before the 
official and formal negotiations open. 

In view of the security afforded by the 
peace pact, we have been able to end, we 
trust for ever, all competitive building be- 
tween ourselves with the risk of war and 
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the waste of public money involved, by agree- 
ing to a parity of fleets, category by cate- 
gory. 

Success at the coming conference will re- 
sult in a laftge decrease in the naval equip- 
ment of the world and, what is equally 
important, the reduction of prospective pro- 
grams of construction which would otherwise 
produce competitive building to an indefinite 
amount. 

We hope and believe that the steps we 
have taken will be warmly welcomed by the 
people whom we represent as a substantial 
contribution to the efforts universally made 
by all nations to gain security for peace— 
not by military organization—but by peace- 
ful means rooted in public opinion and en- 
forced by a sense of justice in the civilized 
world. 


III. Secretary Stimson’s Explanation of 
the Joint Statement. 


(October 11, 1929.) 


In reading comments upon the Prime Min- 
ister’s visit and the joint statement which 
was issued on his departure I have noticed 
a statement which so completely miscon- 
ceives and misrepresents the actual facts 
and the spirit of our conference that I can 
not let it pass without correction. 

Mr. David Lawrence says that “Great 
Britain and the United States have in effect 
agreed to pool their navies to maintain the 
peace of the world.” During the whole of 
our conversations there was not a syllable 
of such a suggestion. The tenor of the con- 
versations was exactly the reverse and I 
believe that the joint statement makes that 
perfectly clear. The understanding which 
we aimed at was a moral understanding. 
The influence which we are seeking to exert 
is a moral influence and not a military one. 
The basis of our discussions was the Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact of Peace which aims at 
outlawing war and all forcible means of 
compulsion of nations and which relies 
wholly upon the public opinion of the world 
as its sole sanction. This breathes through- 
out the entire joint statement made yester- 
day from the beginning where we say that 
we discussed some of the “means by which 
the moral force of our countries can be 
exerted for peace” down to the final sen- 
tence where we said that we were endeavor- 
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ing to take steps which would be a con- 
tribution towards efforts for peace “not by 
military organization but by peaceful means 
rooted in public opinion and enforced by a 
sense of justice in the civilized world.” 

Nothing could have been further away 
from the truth than to suspect that we con- 
templated any joinder or pooling of our 
navies. No such idea was even broached or 
discussed. 


IV. British Invitation to the United States 
to Participate in the Naval Conference. 


(Transmitted to Ambassador Dawes, Octo- 
ber 7, 1929.) 


Your EXxcELLEeNcy: 


I have the honor to transmit to Your 
Excellency herewith copies of the notes which 
I am today addressing to the French, Ita- 
lian and Japanese Ambassadors in London 
inviting the French, Italian and Japanese 
Governments to participate in a Five-Power 
Conference to deal with the question of 
naval disarmament, which it is proposed to 
hold in London in the latter part of Jan- 
uary, next. 

Two. As I understand that the Govern- 
ment of the United States concur in the 
terms of the enclosed notes, I shall be grate- 
ful if Your Excellency will be so good as to 
confirm my impression that they will find it 
possible to participate in the conference 
above mentioned. 


V. British Note to France, Italy and 
Japan. 


(Transmitted to the Respective Ambas- 
sadors, October 7, 1929.) 


Your EXcELLENcy: 

I have the honor to inform Your Excel- 
lency that the informal conversations on 
the subject of naval disarmament which 
have been proceeding in London during the 
last three months between the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Ambassador of the United 
States have now reached a stage at which 
it is possible to say that there is no point 
outstanding of such serious importance as 
to prevent an agreement. 

From time to time the Prime Minister has 
notified Your Excellency of the progress 
made in these discussions and I now have 
the honor to state that provisional and in- 
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formal agreement has been reached on the 
following principles: 

One. The conversations have been one of 
the results of the Treaty for the Renuncia- 
tion of War signed at Paris in 1928 which 
brought about a realignment of our national 
attitudes on the subject of security in con- 
sequence of the provision that war should 
not be used as an instrument of national 
policy in the relations of nations one to an- 
other. Therefore, the Peace Pact has been 
regarded as the starting point of agreement. 

Two. It has been agreed to adopt the 
principle of parity in each of the several 
categories and that such parity shall be 
reached by December 31, 1936. Consulta- 
tion between His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom and His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in the Dominions has taken place 
and it is contemplated that the program of 
parity on the British side should be related 
to naval forces of all parts of the Empire. 

Three. The question of battleship strength 
was also touched upon during the conversa- 
tions and it has been agreed in these con- 
versations that subject to the assent of other 
signatory powers it would be desirable to 
reconsider the battleship replacement pro- 
grams provided for in the Washington 
Treaty of 1922 with the view of diminish- 
ing the amuont of replacement construction 
implied under that treaty. 

Four. Since both the Government of the 
United States and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom adhere to the 
attitude that they have publicly adopted in 
regard to the desirability of securing the 
total abolition of the submarine, this mat- 
ter hardly gave rise to discussion during 
the recent conversations. They recognize, 
however, that no final settlement on this 
subject can be reached except in conference 
with the other naval powers. 

In view of the scope of these discussions 
both governments consider it most desirable 
that a conference should be summoned to 
consider the categories not covered by the 
Washington Treaty and to arrange for and 
deal with the questions covered by the sec- 
ond paragraph of Article 21 of that Treaty. 
It is our earnest hope that the (blank) gov- 
ernment will agree to the desirability of such 
a conference. His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom and the Government of 
the United States are in accord that such a 
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conference should be held in London at 
the beginning of the third week of January, 
1930, and it is hoped that the (blank) gov- 
ernment will be willing to appoint repre- 
sentatives to attend it. 

A similar invitation is being addressed to 
the governments of (blank) and the United 
States and His Majesty’s Governments in 
the Dominions are being asked to appoint 
representatives to take part in the confer- 
ence. I should be grateful if Your Excel- 
lency would cause the above invitation to 
be addressed to the (blank) government. 

In the same way as the two governments 
have kept Your Excellency informally au 
courant of the recent discussions, so now 
His Majesty’s Government will be willing, in 
the interval before the proposed conference, 
to continue informal conversations with Your 
Excellency on any points which may require 
elucidation. The importance of reviewing 
the whole naval situation at an early date 
is so vital in the interests of general dis- 
armament that I trust that Your Excel- 
lency’s Government will see their way to ac- 
cept this invitation and that the date pro- 
posed will be agreeable to them. 

His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom propose to communicate to you in 
due course their views as to the subjects 
which they think should be discussed at the 
conference, and will be glad to receive a 
corresponding communication from the 
(blank) government. 

It is hoped that at this conference the 
principal naval powers may be successful in 
reaching agreement. I should like to em- 
phasize that His Majesty’s Government have 
discovered no inclination in any quarter to 
set up new machinery for dealing with the 
naval disarmament question; on the con- 
trary, it is hoped that by this means a text 
can be elaborated which will facilitate the 
task of the League of Nations’ Preparatory 
Commission and of the subsequent general 
disarmament conference. 


VI, American Acceptance. 


(Note delivered to the British Foreign Office 
by the American Charge d’Affaires in 
London, October 11, 1929.) 


I have the honor to refer to the note which 
you were good enough to address to the 
ambassador on October 7, and I take great 
pleasure in informing you that the American 
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Government hastens to accept the invitation 
of His Majesty’s Government to a confer- 
ence on naval armaments to take place in 
London the latter part of January, which 
will unite the powers signatory to the Wash- 
ington Treaty in a discussion which will an- 
ticipate the problems raised under Article 
21 of that Treaty as well as broaden its 
whole scope by the inclusion of the other 
categories of ships. 


VII. Japanese Acceptance. 


1. I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your note dated October 7, inform- 
ing me of a provisional and informal agree- 
ment reached between the Prime Minister 
and the American Ambassador in London 
on the subject of naval disarmament, and 
inviting the Japanese Government to partici- 
pate in a conference which it is proposed 
to summon in London to consider the cate- 
gories of ships not covered by the Wash- 
ington treaty and to arrange for and deal 
with the questions covered by the second 
paragraph of Article 21 of that Treaty. 

2. Having laid before my government the 
contents of your note under acknowledg- 
ment, I am desired to state in reply that the 
Japanese Government are happy to signify 
their entire concurrence in the desirability 
of the proposed conference, and are ready 
to appoint representatives to take part in 
that conference. The date suggested for the 
opening of the conference, namely, the begin- 
ning of the third week of January, 1930, is 
also agreeable to my government. 

8. The Japanese Government are further 
gratified to know of the willingness of the 
British Government to continue informal 
conversations with me, as hitherto, on many 
points which may require elucidation. They 
note that similar discussions conducted in 
London by the Prime Minister with the 
American Ambassador during the last three 
months had cleared the ground for an agree- 
ment on essential points between the British 
and American Governments, prior to the in- 
vitation extended to other naval powers to 
meet in a conference. My government at- 
taches the highest importance to the same 
procedure being followed by the Japanese 
and British Governments, in order to insure 
agreement between them on various ques- 
tions that are to be laid before the confer- 
ence. The success of the forthcoming con- 
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ference no doubt depends in a large measure 
upon the satisfactory issue of such preli- 
minary discussions, and my government con- 
fidently trust that the informal conversa- 
tions between the British Government and 
myself on questions of special moment will 
be carried on and completed before these 
questions are presented to the conference for 
final adjustment. 

4. In your note under review, it is inti- 
mated that the British Government propose 
to communicate to me in due course their 
views as to the subjects for discussions at 
the conference. The Japanese Government 
are looking forward to such a communication 
with keen interest, and, on their part, they 
will be glad to furnish the British Govern- 
ment with a corresponding communication as 
desired. 

5. With regard to the four points of prin- 
ciple mentioned in your note as the subject 
of provisional agreement between the British 
and American Governments, the Japanese 
Government hopes to be able to submit their 
observations, in the course of the informal 
conversations which I shall shortly permit 
myself to hold with the British Government. 
They would, however, make use of this occa- 
sion to assure you of their cordial support 
of the principle that the treaty for the re- 
nunciation of war, signed at Paris in 1928, 
should be taken as the starting point for all 
discussions on disarmament. They feel con- 
fident that the sense of national security in- 
spired by the provision of that treaty in the 
mutual relations of the contracting powers 
will pave the way for the final settlement 
of the outstanding questions relative to naval 
disarmament. 

6. In conclusion, I am instructed to ex- 
press the sincere and earnest hope of the 
Japanese Government that the conference 
will succeed in the adoption of plans cal- 
culated to promote international peace and 
good will, and to relieve humanity of the 
heavy burden of armament, whether exist- 
ing or contemplated. It is not merely the 
limitation, but also the reduction of arma- 
ment that all nations should seek to attain. 


VII. Italian Acceptance. 


The Italian Government has considered 
most seriously the note of the 7th instant 
in which the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs after having informed the Italian 
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Government of the points upon which a 
provisional and informal agreement was 
reached between the British Government and 
the United States Government in the course 
of their conversations on the subject of 
naval disarmament proposed to the Royal 
Government that it participate in a confer- 
ence to be held in London at the beginning 
of the third week of next January for the 
purpose of considering the categories of 
ships not covered by the Washington Treaty 
of 1922 and in order to deal with the ques- 
tions covered by the second paragraph of 
Article 21 of that Treaty. The aim of this 
conference to which the powers signatory 
to the Washington Treaty are invited should 
be to elaborate a text to facilitate the task 
of the League of Nations Preparatory Com- 
mission and of the subsequent general dis- 
armament conference. 

The views of the Italian Government on 
the problem of disarmament in general and 
of naval disarmament in particular are too 
well known to the British Government to re- 
quire further declarations with regard 
thereto. These views have been clearly ex- 
pressed on repeated occasions and ultimately 
in the note verbale addressed to the British 
Embassy in Rome on October 6, 1928, in 
reply to the communication relative to the 
proposed Franco-British naval agreement of 
the past year. 

Desirous as always of participating in any 
move whatsoever that may be proposed for 
the elimination of the losses and dangers of 
excessive armaments and entertaining the 
hope that the general initiative may result 
in real progress toward the solution of the 
general problem of disarmament, the Italian 
Government is happy to accept the invitation 
of the British Government to participate in 
the London Conference. 

The Italian Government takes due notice 
of the British Government’s proposal to 
communicate to it the British views on the 
subjects to be discussed at the conference and 
while waiting for these communications, it 
is considering in its turn informing the 
British Government of its own point of view 
on the matter. 


“The real question is not whether the Kel- 
logg treaty will end wars, but whether it will 
keep them from beginning.”—Norfolk Virgin- 
ian-Pilot. 
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BOLIVIAN-PARAGUAYAN DIS- 
PUTE OVER THE CHACO 


Final Report of the Conciliation 
Commission 

The renewal of diplematic relations between 
Bolivia and Paraguay, the repatriation of prisoners, 
and a proposal for arbitration on the “fundamental 
question,” the division of Chaco, have been effected, 
according to the final report of the Bolivian- 
Paraguayan Conciliation Commission submitted to 
the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, by the 
chairman, Maj. Gen. Frank R. McCoy. 

The report follows in full text: 


T its final meeting, held on September 13, 
the commission of inquiry and concilia- 
tion, Bolivia and Paraguay, authorized me to 
inform you, as successor to the chairman of 
the International Conference of American 
States on Conciliation and Arbitration of the 
results of its labors concerning the con- 
ciliation of the incident which arose from the 
events of December last, in the Chaco Boreal, 
and the efforts made by the neutral commis- 
sioners to promote the settlement of the fun- 
damental question still pending between 
Bolivia and Paraguay, with the request that 
you kindly transmit this report to the other 
governments of the Americas not represented 
on the commission. 

I have the honor to carry out the mission 
entrusted to me by means of a review of 
our main activities, to which are appended 
the corresponding documents. 

The commission met for the first time, on 
March 13, under the chairmanship of the Hon. 
Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State of the 
United States of America. The delegations 
of Bolivia and Paraguay delivered their 
memorials on April 4 and their answers on 
May 16. At several meetings of the neutral 
commissioners with the delegations of Bolivia 
and Paraguay, separately, the delegations 
furnished such additional information as was 
requested in order to elucidate various points 
in their respective memorials. 


Military Forces of Two Countries Repatriated 


Repatriation of nationals: At the plenary 
meeting of May 13 the commission, duly au- 
thorized by the governments of Bolivia and 
Paraguay, undertook the repatriation of the 
Bolivian and Paraguayan military men held 
by Paraguay and Bolivia, respectively, as a 
consequence of the events of December, 1928, 
in the Chaco Boreal. 

After submitting them to the interroga- 
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tories formulated by the commission, the 
Paraguayan nationals were repatriated on 
June 29 by the neutral committee at Formosa 
(Argentine Republic) and the Bolivian na- 
tionals on July 8, by the neutral committee 
at Corumba (United States of Brazil), The 
commission duly expressed its appreciation 
to the governments of the Argentine Repub- 
lic, the United States of Brazil and the 
United States of America, for the manifold 
facilities they gave and without which it 
would have been extremely difficult to re- 
patriate the detained nationals. 

Conciliation: Under the provisions of the 
Protocol of January 3, the commission was 
(1) to investigate, by hearing both sides, 
what has taken place, taking into considera- 
tion the allegations set forth by both parties, 
and determining in the end which of the 
parties brought about a change in the peace- 
ful relations between the two countries; and 
(2) to submit proposals and to endeavor to 
settle the incident amicably under conditions 
which would satisfy both parties; (3) if this 
should not be possible, the commission was 
to render its report setting forth the result of 
the investigation and the efforts made to 
settle the incident, and (4) the commission 
was empowered, in case it should not be 
able to effect conciliation, to establish both 
the truth of the matter investigated and the 
responsibilities which, in accordance with in- 
ternational law, might appear as a result of 
its investigation. 

Having fulfilled the first duty, the neutral 
commissioners made all the efforts necessary 
to discharge the second, that is, to conciliate 
the parties. While the conversations to this 
end were under way, the commission directed 
the drafting of the basis for the report it 
might be called upon to render in the eventu- 
ality contemplated by its third duty. The 
delegations of Colombia and Uruguay each 
submitted drafts for that purpose. 


Resolution Adopted on Conciliation 


Fortunately the conciliatory action met 
with full success, and in the plenary meet- 
ing of September 12 the commission un- 
animously adopted a resolution on concilia- 
tion entirely satisfactory to both parties. 

Conciliation, the second function of the 
commission under the protocol of January 3, 
having been effected, it became unnecessary 
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to render the report and to establish the 
truth of the matter investigated and the 
responsibilities. 

Thus was fulfilled the desire expressed dur- 
ing the International Conference of American 
States on Conciliation and Arbitration that, 
whenever possible, conciliation be undertaken 
rather than proceeding to the investigation. 

Settlement of the fundamental question.— 
The neutral commissioners being convinced 
that, in order to prevent new conflicts and 
establish conciliation on firm and permanent 
bases, it was indispensable to procure a 
settlement of the fundamental question, on 
May 31, the chairman stated to the delega- 
tions of Bolivia and Paraguay that the 
neutral commissioners entertained the hope 
that both delegations, duly authorized by 
their respective governments, would empower 
the neutral commissioners to prepare and 
submit to them, in a friendly spirit, such 
plans for a settlement as they might deem 
convenient, it being understood that this pro- 
cedure did not imply the abandonment of 
the process of investigation then being con- 
ducted by the commission in pursuance of 
the protocol of January 3, 1929. 

The foregoing suggestion having been ac- 
cepted in principle in a rote dated June 28, 
the chairman of the commission asked the 
delegations of Bolivia and Paraguay officially 
to confirm their consent thereto. 

On July 1 the delegation of Bolivia and 
the delegation of Paraguay, under authority 
of their governments, confirmed their oral 
acceptance and on July 2 the chairman re- 
plied to them, on behalf of the neutral com- 
missioners, saying that the latter regarded 
both countries as being in the same position 
in relation to the power they had granted 
to the neutrals, 

Authorized by the parties to prepare and 
submit to them a plan for the settlement 
of the fundamental question, the neutral 
commissioners made a careful study of the 
different phases of the problem, with the un- 
official advice to geographic, economic and 
other experts, 

After sounding the interested delegations 
for the purpose of ascertaining their respec- 
tive aspirations and of suggesting to them a 
plan for direct settlement, the parties ex- 
pressed the opinion of their respective gov- 
ernments to the effect that such a plan was 
not acceptable to them, and in view of this 
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the neutral commissioners concluded that it 
was not possible, for the time being, to re- 
concile those divergent viewpoints of the 
parties and regretfully decided not to pur- 
sue their constant and earnest efforts of 
several weeks to promote the direct settle- 
ment of the fundamental question. 

Arbitration: The neutral commissioners 
then proceeded to prepare a formula for ar- 
bitral settlement, and on August 31 the 
chairman delivered to the delegations of 
Bolivia and Paraguay a note transmitting a 
draft convention cn arbitration and a draft 
supplementary protocol. 


Plan of Arbitration Accepted in Principle 


In their answers, dated September 9, the 
two delegations accepted, in principle, the 
idea of submitting the fundamental question 
to arbitration and formulated certain obser- 
vations with regard to its application. 

Under date of September 12 the chairman, 
on behalf of the neutral commissioners, re- 
plied to the observations of the parties and 
proposed to them methods intended to re- 
move the obstacles which, according to each 
of them, prevented the acceptance of the 
arbitral plan proposed by the neutral com- 
missioners. 

In their note of September 14 the Bolivian 
commissioners replied that, since their full 
powers had lapsed on September 13, they had 
confined themselves to advising the Bolivian 
foreign office of the contents of the forego- 
ing note of the chairman of the commission. 

Furthermore, in order to continue to lend 
their assistance to the republics of Bolivia 
and Paraguay in the efforts they may make to 
settle the fundamental question, the neutral 
commissioners read into the minutes of the 
plenary meeting held September 13 their un- 
animous agreement to recommend to their 
respective governments that they proffer 
their friendly good offices to the parties in 
the event these might be of service to them. 
At the request of the chairman of the com- 
mission the neutral commissioners agreed to 
remain in Washington for a few days to 
await the results of the foregoing action. 


Duties Declared to Have Been Fulfilled 


Statement in conclusion.—The undersigned 
is of the opinion, also shared by the cemmis- 
sioners of the parties and the neutrals, that, 
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having effected conciliation of the incident 
arising from the events of December, last, 
in the Chaco Boreal, the commission duly 
fulfilled the duties with which it was en- 
trusted by the protocol of January 3, 1929. 

It should be stated that it would not have 
been possible to achieve a result so satisfac- 
tory to the two parties and affirming the 
principles of peace underlying Pan American- 
ism and continental solidarity, were it not 
for the conciliatory spirit of the delegations 
of Bolivia and Paraguay and the noble and 
fruitful endeavors of my distinguished neu- 
tral colleagues. 

The sure juridical knowledge of the Mexi- 
can commissioner, Dr. Fernando Gonzalez 
Roa; the searching spirit of investigation of 
the commissioner for Colombia, Dr. Rai- 
mundo Rivas; the deep acquaintance with 
the problem of the commissioner for Ura- 
guay, General Guillermo Ruprecht, and of 
his able secretary, Dr. Alberto Dominguez, 
and the great diplomatic skili of the com- 
missioner for Cuba, Dr. Manuel Marquez 
Sterling, were of paramount importance to 
the success of the commission. 

It is also just to commend the effective 
cooperation that the secretariat general ren- 
dered in the work of the commission. The 
secretary general, Mr. H. F. Arthur Schoen- 
field; the counsellor, Mr. Walter Bruce 
Howe, and the Spanish secretary, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Cohen, ably assisted by a competent 
and hard working staff, discharged their 
duties in a manner which deserved the unani- 
mous apreciation and congratulations of 
the commission. 

Before closing, please allow me, Mr. Secre- 
tary, to reiterate to you the thanks of the 
commission for the splendid assistance that 
it received, at all times, from yourself and 
from the Department of State of the United 
States of America, not only by placing at its 
disposal the elements necessary to carry on 
its task, but also in serving as a channel of 
communication with several governments. 


UNOFFICIAL AMBASSADORS 
OF OUR UNITED STATES 


EARLY four hundred thousand of our 
Ai are living permanently in other 
lands. This interesting fact appears from 
reports received during the past two years 
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from some three hundred and thirty Ameri- 
can Consulates in all parts of the world. 


Tourists and all others whose 


sojourn 


abroad was considered to be only transitory, 
nearly two hundred thousand annually, are 


not included. 
Based on all available sources of 


informa- 


tion, the following estimates, we are assured 
by our Department of State, may be re- 
garded as a fairly accurate world census 
as of last February of Americans living 


abroad: 


South America 
DE dcawecéasdceesivendcewe 
PPT TT Te TET TTT TT ee 
PEE dae tinsASaeeieceenonenes 


PD dd ddREs Sea ee dds a ceseeone 
GMMR 00.b.0s0c0dsisdccesaceoes 
Deebeh GUIAGR cccccccsccccsccee 
BEE 2. ccacscccvcescesce eenn 
PE -k.keccasessvncseosnces ‘ 
WE scccsiedacscadkssecceedsose 
edd bdnscedcbsecsaeses 
Venezuela .....c.0. e8Kébeeenus 


Mezico and Central America 
British Honduras ........ paees 
SE SE: Kcbdceenssesaecwene oe 
DE siecpenadasaedenes ee 
Tee 
BOD occcsiecescecececccccces 


I adie sian aati ea sling ty 


West Indies and Bermuda 
BRAROMAS cccccccccccscecosccece 
Barbadoes .......... Ksensicenwe 
BOTMIMER ccccccccccceccseccseee 
CE Accdkddadewssvaedaseesseee 
Dominican Republic ........... 
Dutch West Indies ............. 
French West Indies ........... 
I cares alk a erie ican Nascar 
PEER cuccdnwedescecaveesnos 
ME abnnaneneGuseseedeedae 


ME ea sksiendaaeasenceuves 


Canada and Newfoundland 
DEE << Jntsentendouseeendseeoawe 
BED. cenadesussaeneeas 98,030 
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British Columbia ........ 14,617 
a ee 53,333 
New Brunswick ......... 451 
OVO BOOTER cccccccecece 718 
CED scdeikeaees acess 29,599 
Prince Edward Island ... 19 
NE nk hosn0sooesesses 13,055 
Saskatchewan ..........- 24,147 
Yukon Territory ........ 70 
Pg 108 
EE  snnenemdedvasGaewnees 234,147 
Europe 
cia ie ara algae ala wees wii 979 
TD. 40.6 600 ocissccscccsveene 857 
Great Britain and Northern 

DE chictessusnsieeswe eax 11,717 
PATER seb ciecccdsscccecccess 62 
Czechoslovakia ......ccccccccee 2,600 
Danzig, Free City of .........- . 18 
SPOT, cccicscccscvcecscoceee 406 
DE cinactecdbeednsanee wan 18 
Finland ...... inekedeken neuen 236 
DD apievvreateianeesaee aan 25,860 
Germany ....ce.- nue waad wane 3,027 
GHORTRE ccvcccccccccsccccoscss 11 
Greece ...... chen PAAaidhebenes ae 3,146 
DE tet cneneeeneeebeneeue 1,200 
Trish Free State ..cc.cccceccses 1,193 
ee poder newsedawaanes 10,000 
GEO: s.00sacsenesaceesease naw 86 
TAIRMOMIA 2 ccccccccvcccesscoces 750 
Dt ccucaieeiegtencieuseonas’ 26 
WetReTIARGS .ccccccccescccccces 241 
DED ook eesesccdccdecesnesse 600 
0 ae ala a icles ati u—— ae 
Portugal, including Madeira and 

Ce AROTES ccceccccccccceses . 479 
Rumania ...... heehee seek eres 2,000 
BE heck inescccséccccesewoee 150 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, King- 

GOT OF ccccccccccccccccsccce 2,500 
Spain and Canary Islands ...... 805 
Sweden ..c..cc- pane anna elena 658 
PP errr errr TT Terre 1,438 

ME. awn 6bsdeseds<eveswes 17,063 
Africa 
Asia 
I a sii wibadewarnedaaaai 57 
DE, no ceeebennendcsdkeweeneaae 765 
SE wis ceniea dese wa Winds nr 664 
PED. oc6ecnsseddencencouese 25 
DL. ctcneadeeaenebeseeshasee 240 
BEE cuwscbstecaesaeowasaaeie 187 
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Madagascar 
Morocco 


eee ewer eee eeeeee 


Mozambique .......-..ee.+% jones 50 
South Africa, Union of: 
5. Cape Province ..... coccce 167 
I wenanes . 230 
¥ Transvaal and Orange 
Tunisia ..ccccccccs Sseneseees ee 25 


West Africa (French and British 
colonies and Mandated Terri- 





er ee aes . 350 
es ieiseneen preaen - 8,673 
BOOS, 656600500000 eenaeune 24 
CONG ccccsascsesvesasecss ene 61 
CE cvcesckeasuaswenaondin coos SRE 
Dutch East Indies .......... eene 375 
French Indo-China ..........+.- 51 
HOngKOng ...ccccccccccccscece on 418 
Se Lyckse seiseaddaedwennee - 8,723 
Japanese Empire ........esee0. 3,136 
DEED 0. c.c0csnennsdiseeseee . 1,964 
PORE cccccceccecsese ovenadees 254 
et ppbicsanseeadeenssseeneee 173 
Straits Settlements ....... osane 392 
DEN ni Kadaatne sen enananeen 859 
ahs Turkey ( aasiuiiien Turkey in 
i Peer reer wieueee 456 
ae . sascene ésxeaeneoud -. 24,119 
‘ Australasia and Oceania 
Australia ..... cniineienkeaimn ‘ae 
New Zealand ..ccccccccece eee 55 
Oceania (exclusive of territory 
of the United States) ........ 139 
er eeewes err ae 
Grad Deed .ccccovccccce 392,668 


* Exclusive of the 7,482 civilian Americans 
reported in 1928 to be residents in the Canal 
Zone. 

** Includes a large number of Porto Rican 
citizens of the United States. 


“It is not by mutual fault-finding or by 
exaggerating each other’s peculiarities that 
we can arrive at understanding or apprecia- 
tion. Not by antipathy but by sympathy; 
not by hostility but by hospitality; not by 
enmity but by amity, does one race come 
to know the heart of another.”—Dr. Inazo 
Nitobe. 























A NEW METHOD OF LIGHTENING and speed- 
ing the proceedings of international confer- 
ences was put in operation by the Interna- 
tional Congress on Accounting, which met in 


New York in September. The main speeches 
were translated, printed in three languages 
and circulated for study. The author then 
was simply presented to the meeting, and 
discussion of his speech proceeded at once. 


THE BALKAN Sports, held in Athens this 
year, on invitation of the Hellenic Athletic 
Union, should constitute a friendly bond be- 
tween the participating countries. The 
events will be held in Athens for the next 
four years, pending arrangement for their 
celebration by other Balkan states, Turkey 
and Armenia will also be invited to send 
competing teams. 


THE BRAZILIAN-COLOMBIAN BOUNDARY 
TREATY, approved by both governments, will 
be put into effect by the exchange of ratifi- 
cations on November 15. 


CHINA HAS, for the first time, opened an 
institute for industrial research. It is lo- 
cated at Tientsin, and sets itself the task 
of discovering remedies for trade and manu- 
facturing stagnation; if necessary it pro- 
poses to use propaganda methods to bring 
about better industrial conditions in China. 


AVIATION EXPERTS aided by the Guggen- 
heim Fund have now completed instruments 
which make accurate air aviation possible 
even in darkness and dense fog. The in- 
struments will shortly be installed in air- 
mail planes. 


THE WorLp ADVERTISING CONGRESS, meet- 
ing in Berlin in August, unanimously passed 
the following resolution on world peace: 


“Resolved, that this congress, representing 
the united advertising associations of the 
world, solemnly declares peace and interna- 
tional goodwill are essential to industrial 
progress and commercial success. 
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“Because of the spirit expressed by adver- 
tising men of all nations at this congress, the 
International Advertising Association is jus- 
tified in pledging itself to support all move- 
ments working to attain these objects, 
thereby helping toward a better understand- 
ing and closer relationship between the na- 
tions of the world.” 


WHEN Costa Rica, on October 1, deposited 
the record of her adherence to the Pact for 
the Renunciation of War with the State De- 
partment, there were fifty-three adherents to 
the Pact. 


THE PaN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOG- 
RAPHY AND History has chosen Mexico City, 
where its first conference was heid in Sep- 
tember, as its permanent headquarters. The 
second general assembly will be held three 
years hence in Rio Janeiro. 


THE INFLUENCE of world-war moving pic- 
ture films on the youth of England was 
studied lately by the League of Nations 
Union there. The Union reports that only 
49 of the 1,149 children questioned in typical 
boroughs, were led to favor war by the 
world-war films they had seen, 


THE CHINESE RariLtway, running 280 miles 
in the province of Shantung, which had been 
run at heavy loss, was guarded from May, 
1928, to May, 1929, by Japanese troops, 
though managed, as before, by Chinese. Pro- 
tected thus from military and bandit confisca- 
tion of various kinds, the road paid off large 
debts, reinvested in improvements, and, at 
the time of the Japanese evacuation, had on 
hand a surplus of over one million dollars. 
Since that time it has continued to maintain 
efficient operation. 


THE CORNERSTONE of the new League of 
Nations Building was laid on September 7, 
in Ariana Park, looking down on Lake 
Geneva. M. Gustavo Guerrero, President of 
the tenth Assembly, presided at the ceremo- 
nies. An American, Mr. Forstall, purchased 
adjacent property, “La Pelouse,’ which he 
sold at cost to the League later in the month. 


THE TERM of the General Claims Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico, has been 
extended for two years longer. 


A CHILD MARRIAGE PREVENTION bill was re- 
cently made law in India. 
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THE QUOTA OF IMMIGRANTS to Canada from 
non-preferred countries is to be reduced 25 
per cent, it is announced by the Canadian 
Minister of Immigration. Certain classes of 
British immigrants will continue to receive 
Canadian assistance. These include families 
for land settlement, household workers, and 
supervised and properly accredited juvenile 
immigrants, 


A FOURTH CONGRESS of the International 
Institute of Sociology and Political and So- 
cial Reforms is scheduled for February 17- 
24 in Habana. The Institute, oganized in 
Turin in 1919, set itself the work of study- 
ing sociological, political and other related 
problems in the interests of rational world 
solidarity and, specifically, to “remove all 
traces of the World War.” Headquarters of 
the organization are now located in Habana. 


INTERNATIONAL House, 500 Riverside 
Drive, New York, has, through its extension 
bureau, furnished the past year, some 450 
speakers on foreign nations to clubs, schools, 
colleges and other organizations which have 
asked for them. The House itself furnishes 
a home for mature graduate students from 
foreign countries, temporarily in New York 
City. 


“THE KINGDOM oF YUGOSLAVIA” is to be 
henceforth the official name of the country 
which has previously borne the somewhat 
cumbrous title “Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes.” At the same time 
that King Alexander made this announce- 
ment he stated that the land would be di- 
vided into nine counties, with a governor 
and a large measure of power for each, in- 
cluding considerable financial autonomy. 


AN INTERNATIONAL GooD WILL CONFERENCE, 
under the auspices of the World Alliance for 
International Friendship, was well attended 
in Nashville, Tennessee, November 10-12. 


THE INTERNATIONAL Boys’ WorK CONFER- 
ENCE, which met in Toronto in October, had 
for its main subject of discussion the devel- 
opment of international-mindedness among 
the youth of the world for the furtherance 
of world peace. More than one thousand rep- 
resentatives from service groups, such as 
Boy Scouts, Boys’ Club Federations, Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Knights of Columbus, Prison Asso- 
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were in attendance. Delegates came from 
Australia, England, the United States and 
Latin America. 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH EXHIBITION at the 
Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh exhibited 
art from fifteen nations, sent in competition 
for prizes. 


THE THIRD PROJECT of the Committee on 
World Friendship Among Children is an- 
nounced to be treasure chests for the Fili- 
pino children. The chests will be decorated 
metal boxes with locks, which American chil- 
dren are to fill with articles, such as crayons, 
games, and at least one book in each, to- 
gether with a letter. The first project was 
dolls for Japanese children; the second, 
friendship school-bags for Mexico. 


Dr. CHARLES E. MarTIN has been desig- 
nated Visiting Professor of International Re- 
lations by the Carnegie Endowment, to lec- 
ture at certain Universities in Japan, China 
and other colleges in the Orient. Dr. Martin, 
head of the department of political science 
in the University of Washington, has been 
Visiting Professor in the University of Ha- 
waii the past spring and summer. 


PRESIDENT Hoover and the Secretary of 
State have both been decorated by the Pe- 
ruvian Government in recognition of their 
services to Peru and South America. 


A DANISH ENGINEER, CHR. BJORN PETER- 
son, has won the first prize in an interna- 
tional design competition for a free port in 
Barcelona, Spain. Construction on this im- 
portant new port is to progress gradually 
for some years. The aggregate cost is esti- 
mated at about 500 millions pesetas. 


NEW BUILDINGS FOR THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
in Bulgaria are nearly completed. It is 
now located at Simeonovo, seven kilometers 
from Sofia. The school, founded, 1860, at 
Philippopolis, has graduated many men, 
prominent today in Bulgarian art, scientific 
and business life. The number of resident 
pupils, boys and girls, is now about 420. 


AN ENGLISH WEEKLY PUBLICATION, The 
Balkan Times, is announced, to be issued 
in Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 
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M. Epovarp Herriot, former French pre- 
mier, now Mayor of Lyons, has been tour- 
ing central Europe this fall, lecturing upon 
M. Briand’s proposal for the economic collab- 
oration of European States. 


A DEPARTMENT OF SLAVONIC STUDIES, 
lately inaugurated in Austin College, Texas, 
will give an important place in its curric- 
ulum to Czechoslovak language and litera- 
ture. 


AMONG THE PuBLIC LECTURES TO BE DE- 
LIVERED in King’s College, University of Lon- 
don, this fall are several courses arranged 
by the School of Slavonic and East Euro- 
pean Studies. Among these will be lectures 
on Hungarian literature, Polish novels, Rus- 
sian drama, Czechoslovak history, Eigh- 
teenth Century Austria, and modern Eston- 
ian literature. 


Arr Matt SERVICE WAS ESTABLISHED be- 
tween Buenos Aires and the United States 
on Columbus Day, October 12. The route 
runs via Santiago, Chile; thence over already 
established lines to Miami, Florida. The 
first Argentinian mails reached the United 
States in eleven days. 


ARGENTINA HONORED THE FIFTIETH ANNIVER- 
sary of Edison’s invention of the incandes- 
cent lamp, October ‘22, by naming after him 
streets or avenues in eighteen cities and 
towns. In Buenos Aires the name is given 
to an avenue upon which are located two 
large electric light plants. 


Book Reviews 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION FROM ATHENS TO 
Locarno. By Jackson H. Ralston, Stan- 
ford University Press, 1929. I-XVI, 417. 
$5.00, postpaid. 


Students interested in international affairs 
will welcome this work, complementing as 
it does Mr. Ralston’s previous standard text 
on “The Law and Procedure of International 
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Tribunals,” the last edition of which ap- 
peared in 1926. As the former book is the 
outstanding work in its field, presenting a 
critical digest of the decisions and prac- 
tices of international arbitral bodies; so 
this new contribution is the first compre- 
hensive history of arbitration, setting forth 
the theory of arbitration and the present 
developments in that field of international 
settlement. The book is arranged in five 
well defined parts. The first two set forth 
the general principles of international judi- 
cial settlement together with the influences 
which are working today in that direction. 
Part three is a summary of arbitral trib- 
unals from the beginnings in ancient Greece 
to and including our latest mixed arbitral 
tribunals. The last two parts treat of The 
Hague Peace Conferences, and the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. There 
is an appendix and bibliography. No one 
concerned to know of the theory and prac- 
tice of international arbitration can afford 
to be without Ralston’s two works: first, 
“The Law and Procedure of International 
Tribunals”; second, this definitive text on 
“International Arbitration from Athens to 
Locarno.” 


OTHER BOOKS 
FROM THE LIBRARIAN’S 
TABLE 

OLUMES come rapidly from the presses 
V these days. We wish that all the useful 
and instructive books were also literature. 
There have been lately, however, a good many 
books, not only well-written and well-printed, 
but also books valuable to persons interested 
in better international relations. Of these 
one could select a score or more, all of some 
particular importance. 

The Peace Pact of Paris, and its relation 
to present and coming international events 
is a matter of great moment to everyone. 
The recent book on Wak AS AN INSTRUMENT 
oF NATIONAL PoLicy by Professor Shotwell, 
follows, with power and clarity, the diplo- 
matic evolution of the Pact. The first four 
chapters would, of themselves, make a valu- 
able handy volume on the change in modern 
warfare, which has grown from a simple 
strategy in man-power to a tremendous eco- 
nomic and industrial complexity. The atti- 
tude of the United States toward enforce- 
ment of peace is duly appreciated. The au- 
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thor shows, too, the value of international 
conferences, and the consummate need of the 
machinery of justice between nations, Mr. 
Shotwell believes that the Pact restores gen- 
eral belief in the good faith of nations; a 
belief which the war shattered and which 
has not hitherto been quite restored. 

Another excellent book on the PEAcE Pact 
oF Paris is that by David Hunter Miller, who 
concludes that the pact while not amending 
does materially qualify our United States 
constitution. Dr. Miller, appointed in 1918, 
legal advisor to the American Commission to 
Negotiate Peace, was, therefore, intimately 
associated with the final draft of the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

The essays and addresses collected in THE 
Way or Peace, by Viscount Cecil reflect quite 
faithfully his political creed, as it appears 
in international matters. He believes whole- 
heartedly in the League of Nations, writes of 
arbitration, peace, nationalism, and also, 
most interestingly of the conservative party 
in England, and other somewhat specially 
British topics. Like so many English states- 
men Lord Cecil is a man of broad culture 
and writes with a ready pen. 

The dean of the faculty of Social Science, 
in the University of Washington, Mr. Charles 
Martin, feels that a great break with the 
past has now definitely taken place, in the 
new world—a break so great that a new 
Pouitics OF PEACE is dawning. The book he 
writes on this topic represents a sort of 
taking account of stock in things as they now 
are. Constitutionalism, the forces for and 
against it, and other trends are his themes. 
Mr. Martin, it is a pleasure to note, is not at 
odds with the United States system of gov- 
ernment, nor its doings. At the same time 
he looks forward to progressive ideas of de- 
mocracy, 

Dr. Elloitt, in THE PRAGMATIC REVOLT IN 
Po.itTics, studies analytically the age of skep- 
ticism as it applies to the state. He finds 
much food for thought in the various anti- 
constitutional, anti-parliamentary movements. 
His conclusion is, however, that ideas as well 
as facts are social forces and, if guided by 
objective study and willingness to learn from 
experience, ideas could bring about a just 
and stable constitutional government. 

Dr. Redlich, in INTERNATIONAL Law A SvuB- 
STITUTE FoR DiPLtoMAcy, makes the astonish- 
ing statement that the diplomat is the assist- 
ant, not the rival of the soldier, and reaches 
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the conclusion that only the international 
lawyer can save the world. There is much 
good sense in the book, though dogmatic in 
manner, and there is no doubt that inter- 
national law has tremendous new tasks be- 
fore it. But there must be, also, a large field 
in which the diplomat should function, in 
avoiding conflicts leading to the courts. At 
least so it seems to the layman. 

Tue PusLic INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE is 
interestingly treated by Dr. Hill, of Stanford 
University. The history of these increasingly 
important governmental conferences, their 
function, organization and proceedure is a 
worthwhile study, since the future will 
doubtless build upon the past. 

The SuRVEY OF AMERICAN ForREIGN RE- 
LATIONS, put out for the Council on Foreign 
Relations by Mr. Howland, is a book of much 
but uneven merit, His history of the 
American attitude toward the League of Na- 
tions in 1919 is far from fair to the body of 
honest opinion opposed to the covenant; and 
scant credit is given to the influence of the 
peace movement in favor of a world court 
and congress of nations before the organiza- 
tion of the League to Enforce Peace. The 
great documents on these subjects produced 
by peace workers in the early 19th century 
are ignored. The sections of the book on 
finance, and limitation of armaments are, 
however, fair, instructive and comprehensive. 

Two timely and thoughtful books on South 
America are worth reading. The RIVALRY 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 
IN LATIN AMERICA, by Professor Rippy of 
Duke University, is a history of diplomatic 
conflict in Latin America. It is not written 
in a provocative spirit. Rather it shows the 
growth of accommodation and cooperation 
between the two governments. The bearing 
which this history has upon Anglo-American 
naval rivalry today makes it particularly 
appropriate to a study of the disarmament 
question. 

The other book is a revised edition of IN- 
DUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SOUTH AMERICA, 
by Miss Peck. It is an accurate up-to-date 
text on each of the South American countries 
in turn. It gives the physical character- 
istics, political divisions, resources, industries 
and products of each, with concluding para- 
graphs on business opportunities. Well ar- 
ranged for easy reference, it is especially a 
book for the business man. 

A book on the MEXICAN AGRARIAN REVOLU- 
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TION is sponsored by the Institute of Eco- 
nomics. It is, like all of the Brookings 
books, a factual, thorough study. It shows, 
what is much needed in America at the mo- 
ment, how peoples with different institutional 
history, naturally approach differently even 
such basic questions as that of land holding. 

THE ECONOMIC FINANCIAL AND POLITICAL 
STATE OF GERMANY SINCE THE WAR is graphi- 
cally outlined in a book by Dr. Reinhold, 
formerly Finance minister of the Reich. It 
is a tragic story—of inflation, breakdown 
and then patient, slow beginnings to re- 
covery. Some bitterness in alluding to war- 
guilt is perhaps natural, but the book closes 
on a hopeful note of ultimate health for 
Germany. 

The Stanford University Press puts out an 
attractive volume on the GOVERANCE OF 
Hawa, a study of territorial administra- 
tion. Mr. Littler has the faculty of present- 
ing his facts with a human touch, occasion- 
ally spiced with humor. The book is also, 
however, factual and instructive. 

Those who have enjoyed Professer Zim- 
mern’s masterly daily resumés of the work 
of the League Commissions during sessions 
of the League Assembly at Geneva will wel- 
come the collection of essays published under 
the title, AMERICA AND Europe. They are an 
exemplification of the phrase, The Scholar in 
Politics, which, by the way, is the title of 
the sixth chapter. 

In the realm of humanitarian work for 
peace a new book on the war-work and after- 
war-work of the Society of Friends has been 
written by Lester M. Jones. QUAKERS IN 
ACTION is suggestive to all who have a liberal 
and tolerant but passionate desire for a 
better world, 

Two new volumes, lovely in their colonial 
buff and blue, have appeared in the historical 
documents series of the Institute Francais 
de Washington. Some hitherto unpublished 
letters written by LaFayette between 1781 
and 1785 show the young French general in 
new aspects. The other book, L’ENFANT AND 
WASHINGTON, places the far-seeing and able 
designer of the capital of this new country 
in his proper relation to the whole plan. 
Our sense of debt to France grows with each 
new volume in this series. 

For the better understanding of other 
peoples several good books have lately ap- 
peared. Two novels of the soil, one English 
and one French, both by young writers, are 
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of high literary merit. The English story, 
JOSEPH AND His BRETHREN, by Freeman, gives 
a marvellous picture of a crabbed farm won 
into fertility by the toil and inarticulate love 
of an ex-convict and his six sturdy sons. 
The land itself is the real hero of the tale, 
moulding the men, but breaking the women 
with its elemental ruggedness. 

THE Roap, translated from the French of 
André Chamson, though very different in con- 
tent, has also the simplicity of the peasants 
whom it depicts. Few characters are in 
this book. They are austere, penurious, mute 
as to their emotions, but one, at least, 
cherishes a dumb love of his home farm 
which provides the pathos of the story. 

Destiny Bay, one of the last books to be 
written before the untimely death of Don 
Byrne, has all the wit, mysticism and poetry 
of his other work. The plot is laid on the 
wild north coast of Ireland, the setting is 
fanciful, but the story and characters natural 
and lovable. 

From the German comes a translation of 
THE CASE OF SERGEANT GRISCHA by Arnold 
Zweig, a story of the war on the Eastern 
front, with a Russian prisoner as the center 
of the action, Merely a stolid peasant, -his 
life hangs in the balance through some forty 
chapters of intrigue. It is an excellent piece 
of literary work, with many lessons and 
morals which one might read between the 
lines. 

Another translation from the German is 
the biography of Moussorasky by von Riese- 
mann. One of the first to rebel against the 
smooth melodies of Italian opera music, 
Moussorgsky, himself carrying peasant blood 
in his veins, tried as no other Russian had 
then done to interpret the Russian peasant. 
It is a tragic story. Somewhat reminiscent 
of Wagner’s heart-rending trials, he was 
acknowledged a genius; but, like Wagner, 
few of the musical coterie to which he be- 
longed shared his artistic ideas. The book 
is one of a series on Russian musicians. 

The last book on our list, quite different, 
both in manner and subject, is the biography 
of NoseL. The inventor of dynamite was one 
of an adventurous and interesting family, 
but he seemed to possess a business acumen 
which led to his greater success. One en- 
ters, in this book, a world of science and 
also the world of big business. The develop- 


ment of the peace idea in Nobel’s mind is 
interesting to follow, 


though it is quite a 
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minor part of the narrative. The Nobel 
peace prizes, however, make the whole bi- 
ography most interesting to those concerned 
with international harmony. It is probable 
that the founding of the peace prize by this 
clear-headed business man has added very 
much to the dignity of the peace movement in 
the eyes of the man on the street. It has per- 
haps been of some force to other men who 
wished to make donations for the better- 
ment of the race, 
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